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THE COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL WAY* 


I.—CONCERNING THE WAY ITSELF 


O one can have any doubt where the 

Way ended, but he may have two 

minds where the Way began. If 

life is to be judged rather by its 

general trend than by the special experience 
of a few hours, then it should never be for- 
gotten that all His days the Man of Sorrows 
was carrying His burden. If life be estimated 
not by the running of a sand-glass, but by 
the beating of the heart, then surely our Lord 
endured more cruel agony on His last day 
than in all His years. There was the unseen 
Cross of divers afflictions, which rested on 
His life and weighed down His soul from 
the cradle to the grave, and this was a sore 
discipline ; and there was the visible cross 
of two rough beams which was laid upon His 
bleeding shoulders and weighed His body to 
the ground ; and this was the symbol of an 
unspeakable tribulation. There were the 
clouds, which from early morning flecked the 
sky of our Master’s life, and there was the 
black massy storm which at the last burst 
on His head. As the devout Christian 
chooses, he may join himself to the Lord in 
the Sorrowful Way at Gethsemane or three 
and thirty years earlier at the manger of 
Bethlehem. And it may not be unprofitable 
for the disciple to remind himself that the 
Lord was walking in the Sorrowful Way 
before the Incarnation, as He suffered and 
sorrowed over backsliding Israel unto bitter 
crying and Jamentations, and that He is still 
to be found therein, as He shares from day to 
day the temptations and griefs of His Church. 
Many happy days of childhood He must 
have lived at home with His holy Mother 
in the mountain village of Nazareth, amid 
the woods, and flowers, and fields, and 
animals which He loved. Yet the pain of self- 
repression is already His, and the moan of 
the offended little ones is heard in His after- 
speech. Some quiet years of manhood He 
also spent at the carpenter’s bench, where 
He was baptized into the toil of the world 
before He was baptized into its sin, and in the 
peasant life, whose ways were to run for ever 
through His parables. Yet it is evident from 
* Copyright 1897, by John Watson in the United 


States of America. 
XXVI—21 


His discourses that He had tasted the weari- 
ness of labour and had been partaker of the 
unjust lot of the poor. Outside Nazareth His 
path, after a brief sunshine, lay in ever deepen- 
ing shadows. People followed Him in crowds 
only to leave Him in displeasure. He called 
twelve disciples, who pained Him daily by 
their slowness of understanding. In one 
village He was able to heal a few sick ; in 
the next He could do nothing because of the 
people’s unbelief. When He made His 
appeal to the good folk they suspected 
and misunderstood Him. When the publi- 
cans and evil-livers came to Him it was a 
cause of offence. One of His chosen band 
was a traitor, and there was not one on 
whom He could rely. No servant of His 
has ever fulfilled a harder ministry than the 
Master: from Capernaum to Jerusalem— 
lonely, rejected, disappointed, grieved—He 
walked in the Sorrowful Way. 

The devout soul will not fail to see the print 
of the nails on Jesus’ feet on the paths of Gali- 
lee, or to hear the sighing of Jesus’ heart as 
He spake in the synagogues ; but the Church 
will ever count the last day of His life, the 
sum of sorrow, and, although she may not 
always have the pictures before her eyes, she 
has ever the stations of the cross in her 
heart. Asa vine through the long summer 
time drains its sap into the grapes, and in 
autumn the purple clusters are trodden in 
the wine-press, so was Jesus’ life pressed in 
the Cup of Salvation, and the world has 
drunk of its sweetness. Sorrow having fol- 
lowed this Man all His days, now prepared 
her crown and set it on His head, and of 
all the ruby gems not one was wanting. He 
was betrayed by one disciple, denied by 
another, and forsaken by all. He was de- 
spised by His nation, cast out by His Church, 
condemned by His rulers, refused justice by 
the Romans ; He was counted a deceiver of 
the people, a rebel against law, a blasphemer 
against God. He was arrested, bound, 
scourged ; He was spat upon, mocked, cruci- 
fied. Having endured huge pains of soul 
and body, it seemed as if God himself had 
forsaken Him, and after this fashion he 
travelled the Sorrowful Way. 
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As the very essence of human sorrow was 
distilled into the last day, it was fitting that 
like human life the Way should begin and 
end in a garden. First there is the garden 
of Gethsemane, where Jesus had His oratory 
and met with God, and the angels of God 
ministered to Him, and there is the garden 
of Joseph, where those whom He had saved 
laid Him to rest, and He slept in peace 
after His sore travail. Between the gar- 
dens the Way compassed all the varieties of 
life: in the valley of Kedron and on the 
hill of Calvary, in the country with its vines 
and olives ; in the city with its streets and 
crowds. Jesus, before He left the city, was 
in a king’s palace, and an ecclesiastical court, 
and a judgment hall, anda barracks. He was 
with kings, priests, governors, soldiers ; He 
was with women, country folk, working people, 
malefactors. For the way of sorrow passes 
through all classes, all houses, all places, 
and therein Jesus walked from end to end, 
so that at any point one may find himself 
with Jesus. 

Between the way of this last day and the 
way in which Jesus had walked all the days, 
there was this difference, that while before 
Jesus was chiefly active, now he was nearly 
passive. For three years He preached the 
Evangel in the synagogues, by the well-side, 
in boats moving gently on the waters of 
the lake, on the grassy slope of hills. 
Now He held His peace, and would answer 
nothing. Day and night had He laboured, 
journeying from city to city, untiring, self-for- 
getful, eager. Now He is led backwards and 
forwards at the pleasure of His guards. His 
joy was to heal the sick, to raise the dead, 
to comfort those who mourned. Now His 
great power is hindered and sleeps as He 
Himself is smitten and wounded. Once His 
work was to gather disciples to His side and 
instruct them in the mysteries of God’s 
kingdom. Now, His desire is to secure 
their safety, and to see them depart in peace. 
For a lifetime He had set Himself to do the 
will of His Father, for the last day He re- 
signed Himself to bear the same will, which 
was ever blessed and ever good. 

If it were given unto us to choose the 
way wherein we should walk, is there one of 
us would not prefer the way of doing to the 
way of suffering? What soldier would not 
rather charge on the most forlorn-hope, with 
an almost certainty of dying in the breach, 
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than to stand on the deck of a sinking vessel 
till she made the last plunge, and the cold 
waters closed over his head? For he who 
charged had done something ; putting heart 
into an army, showing the road to victory, 
giving his body for a bridge; but he who 
stood did nothing, striking no blow, advanc- 
ing no cause, leaving no memorial. What 
mother is there whose heart is not light as 
she watches over her children and toils for 
their welfare unto the hours of the night, 
but who would fret and worry were she laid 
aside and commanded to rest? Any servant 
of Christ would ten times rather face a 
hostile world even unto death in the declara- 
tion and defence of the Evangel, than to be 
silenced and to hear from afar the sound of 
the battle. Ah! the multitude of the victims 
who have ceased to labour or resist, who 
carry the cross in silence along the Sorrowful 
Way with the Lord. 

It seems to sight an immense tragedy, 
but is it certain that the victims are wasted 
lives, which render no service to God’s good 
cause, which have no share in the victory of 
the ages? It is not given unto us to know 
who has done most for a household ; the 
strong man who won for them the meat 
which perisheth, by the sweat of his brow, 
or the patient sufferer who has made gentle 
their souls. We value highly the patriot 
whose brave words and stalwart heart estab- 
lishes righteousness in the market-place, 
but may assign too little effect to his fellow 
held in prison and bonds. When some an- 
cient tyranny comes crashing to the ground, 
the reward will be divided between the 
soldiers and the martyrs. When for a life- 
time Jesus did the will of God most 
diligently, the world saw an example of 
perfect law-keeping, and now the child and 
the man, the friend and the evangelist, all 
men and women together stand before God 
complete in His fine obedience. So much 
He did for us and the eternal law in His 
years. When for a day Jesus meekly drank 
the cup His Father placed in His hands, He 
broke the dread power of Sin, and vindi- 
cated the majesty of Law, so that in Him we 
all might stand victorious. So much He did 
for us and the eternal law in His Passion. 
The Sorrowful Way became the triumphal 
way wherein He walked in white; and the 
cross to which He was nailed has changed 
into His Throne. Joun Watson. 
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BABES IN COUNCIL 
By THE REv. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., AuTHorR or “‘ SENT Back BY THE ANGELS” 


HEY are a little flight of steps—very 
bright and clean steps, and their 
ages are five, six, and seven. ‘The 
tallest of their dapper heads does 

not reach the upper panel of the door. 

Their names are Gladys, Rosamond, and 

Violet. 

Two or three days ago the three graces, 
as they have learned to call themselves in 
all sobriety, descended according to their 
wont to spend with mother the hour before 
their bedgoing. It was as fair and crystal- 
line an evening as ever closed a ripe Sep- 
tember day. Old as he was the round-faced 
sun was not ashamed to go to bed at seven. 
He was just going now—exemplary sun— 
quickly and quietly and without remark. 
The sparrows also had retired, but were 
talking in bed. Sparrows do very little to 
set a good (note the proper pronunciation 
of the word) a good assample. 

I was writing on the other side of the 
folding-doors. Conventionally, I was in- 
visible. The talk went on just as though I 
were miles away. Really I saw and heard 
all that took place. I was interested and I 
made a few notes. Here they are. 

Things did not begin well. At the very 
outset there was a little misunderstanding 
about an acid drop. Somebody (I will name 
no names) was accused of being greedy. It 
was a hasty and unrighteous charge, and 
there were indignant denial, and recrimina- 


tion, and excited feelings, and finally—the ° 


rain descended. 

There had been rudeness to mother, and 
‘the time of consolation was not yet. So the 
three weeping ladies turned away their faces 
and sought them each a kindly corner. For 
a little while there was grievous sobbing. 
Then, quite suddenly, Violet stopped, and 
plucked her handkerchief away. She marched 
‘into the middle of the room revealing stoutly 
to public scrutiny, a red and grief-sodden 
face. 

“Barr,” she said chokingly—Barr is the 
name of their dear good nurse—“ Barr 


-doesn’t allow us to go into—corners, and wet 


our—hankeyfisses.” 
Thereupon there was a brave rally all 


round; the three limp hankeyfisses were 
firmly put away, and there was reconciliation 
—a carnival of kisses. 

“There now,” said Gladys, the mother 
second in command, as she surveyed the 
company with critical satisfaction, “now we 
are all sweet smiles again.” 

After that, as Johnson would have said, 
there was good talk: of things in general, 
but especially of birds and beasts and fishes. 

They talked, as in her absence, of Lily, 
the gracious white cat ; at all other times a 
saint, a sad sinner when and where there are 
chickens. No word could be too good for 
Lily. And lo! refuting the proverb that 
listeners never hear any good of themselves 
—half hidden under an antimacassar—there 
was Lily! 

The remark that greeted this discovery I 
should hardly dare to set down, were it not 
a remark that gives one an instructive peep 
into the quaint chamber of a child’s mind. 

Little people hardly ever remember verbal 
explanation. They never forget pictures. 

Gladys, who was sitting quite close to the 
sweet puss, took her up in her arms—a long 
and dangling gentleness. ‘Come to me,” 
she said, “you soft white little Holy 
Ghost.” 

“ Gladys!” exclaimed her mother, in a 
voice that halted between shocked surprise 
and laughter, “how can you say such 
things ?” 

“I deg your pardon, Mother,” Gladys 
answered: “I meant dove. Because, you 
know—in fact” (she has a fine commanding 
vocabulary)—“ isn’t He a dove?” 

Mother admitted the explanation, and 
gave a little lecture in theology. It was very 
simple and very clear, but I doubt if it long 
corrected the impressive teaching of some 
picture that the child had seen. 

And now a small bird settled on the 
window-sill. It was a robin-breast. 

“Look at him,” said Violet, ‘dear little 
hunting man. I had a bun once with eyes 
just like his.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Gladys; “robin-breasts have 
very curranty eyes.” 

“Ah,” murmured Rosamond, in a soft 
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musing, “he knows the angels—intimately. 
I daresay he has only left them round the 
corner.” 

Again mother had to condemn doctrinal 
unsoundness. 

“Dear me!” said Gladys, opening her 
eyes. ‘Mother, you surprise me. Don’t 
birds live in heaven.” 

Violet’s thoughts, during this discussion 
had remained constant to Lily. Yesterday 
(a propos of a sirloin) there had been talk of 
the poor Saxons who fed the flocks and 
herds and the greedy Normans who fed on 
them, so that what was sheep or cow in the 
field was mutton or beef on the board. The 
children had been much interested to learn 
that some of the domestic animals, like 
ladies, were apt to change their names. 
Violet had been thinking of cats in this 
connection. 

“ Mother,” she now asked, “what is Lily 
called when she is put on a dish?” 

“Nonsense,” said Gladys, “people don’t 
eat cats.” 

« Ah,” murmured Rosamond, “ Who can 
say!” I fear that Barr had been telling dark 
tales of saveloys. 

“Well,” said Gladys, “we won't argue. 
Who was that man who ate locusts and 
honeysuckles ?” 

“JT forget his name,” said Rosamond, 
“but I know al} about him. He was the 
tall priest.” 

Mother explained that there was some 
little confusion in that recollection ; she also 
informed Rosamond that the great official 
was better known as the high priest. 


“ But he was tall,” argued Gladys. “ Be- 


cause—don’t you remember, he let his oil , 


run down into his beard ?” 

The running down, apparently, carried to 
her mind a suggestion of height—of falling a 
long way. ‘ His” before oil was an interpo- 
lation. Evidently she pictured the High 
Priest as taking cod-liver oil and as having 
much need of a bib. 

Rosamond had sunk again into one of her 
little abstractions. 

Somehow or other the conversation had 
got into a theological grove; Gladys was 
vexed by a difficulty arising out of Sunday’s 
first lesson. 

“Tt may be wicked to ask,” she said, 
“and, if it is, I'll wait till I grow up. I 
should not like to be like those bad boys 


who gee-upped the good old man who kept 
a show.” 

“He didn’t keep a show,” Violet inter- 
rupted. 

“Then, pray,” asked Gladys, with severe 
superiority, “where did he get all those 
bears? I want to ask something, Mother, 
is it a wicked question ?” 

‘‘ Ask it,” said Mother, “and I shall see.” 

“JT am afraid it is,” said Gladys, folding 
her hand resignedly, “but never mind. If 
a nigger had leprosy would he be white?” 

Mother decided that the question was 


harmless, and thought that the negro would 


be white. 

‘«‘ Ah, then,” said Gladys, ‘ you see he can 
change his spots when he likes.” 

‘¢Qh,” said Violet, who had tarried without 
the pale of this discussion ; ‘it is so hard 
to make C’s; they come into O’s.” 

‘¢She’s only four,” said Rosamond. “We 
must try and escuse her. Mother,” she asked, 
flying off at a tangent, “when you wanted 
to marry father, did you say, ‘ Will you be 
my husband ?’” 

‘*Oh no,” said mother, “ father asked me.” 

“Did he?” said Gladys. ‘How very 
sweet of him.” 

Violet whoseattitude throughout this debate 
had been independent, now propounded a 
question. 

“What is that thing like a large tooth- 
brush without a handle in father’s little bed- 
room dish ?” 

“‘ His nail-brush, I suppose.” 

‘Oh, I see,” said Violet, “ he knocks his 
nails in with that.” 

Rosamond was now gently moving Lily, 
who, she believed, had sat down upon a 
Christmas card—a picture of an angel, greatly 
beloved and constantly carried about from 
place to place. 

“ How can you, Rosamond,” said Gladys, 
“Tt is very uncruel to rise her up out of her 
seat.” 

“So would you rise her up,” retorted 
Rosamond, persisting in her pokes, “if she 
had seated herself cn your angel’s gold 
ring.’ 

The gold ring, of course, was the aureole. 

“Oh,” sighed Violet, “*I wish I had a 
muffler dog to take to bed.” 

A muffler dog, obviously, is a soft and 
fluffy dog. His name is variously derived. 
from muffler and muff. 
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“TI would rather have a Newhoundland 
“He is the friend of 
man. He saves people when they are 
drownded.” 

«‘ But now, my sweet chicks,” said mother, 
“it is time to go to bed.” 

“Yes,” said Violet, “we will go to our 
sweet white beds.” 

‘Oh, look,” said Rosamond, “look at the 
yellow satin moon. Is not he a shining 
fellow ?” 

“ She,” said Gladys, nodding ; “ the moon 
is a girl.” 

“Of course,” Rosamond answered, “I 
forgot. Mother, has God any little girls?” 

“No,” said mother, ‘only one dear Son.” 

“Poor God,” said all the girls very 
softly. 

Then there was a multitudinous burst 
into my sanctuary. Three pairs of small 
soft arms successively curled about my 
neck. 

“Night night, father,” said Rosamond. 
“Good angels guard your dreams.” 

Then Gladys inquired even as the candle 
was lit, and the Nodward pilgrimage begun : 
‘«‘ At what time does God have supper?” 

“God does not have supper, dearest. 
There is no eating or drinking where He is.” 

‘¢Oh, yes, Mother,” Rosamond put in, as 
she gave a hand to be jumped upstairs. 
‘‘You forget, dear mother, don’t you? In 
the church you know—beautiful suppers 
He has. Bread and wine, and—let me see 
—cake, and, I think, toast.” 

Violet (as I gathered from the accustomed 
sounds) was being carried upstairs, and 
Rosamond was in the active enjoyment of 
that series of jumps. Gladys followed 
behind, with discretion and a candle. 

«‘ Qh, dear me,” said Rosamond, resting a 
little on the top step but two, “how happy 
we are, and how we love everybody.” 

“Not everybody,” said Gladys, 
worms.” 

“Yes worms, too,” Rosamond replied, 
“when they are our neighbours.” 

Most of what follows is written down from 
report, and not from the hearing of my own 
ears, but it may be received with confidence. 

The sparrows were twittering in the ivy, 
and now and then bursting out into resonant 
choruses of wrath. A neighbourly cat was 
looking in upon Lily. 

“ Hark !” said Rosamond, nearly ready to 


* not 


-say her prayers; “isn’t there.a great deal 


of the language of birds to-night ? ” 

“There is too much of the language of 
little girls,” said Gladys. ‘Don’t you see?” 
and she pointed to the rocking-chair. Vi, 
already in her nightgown, was on her knees, 
waiting, with closed eyes, for silence. She 
began now. Once she had to be prompted; 
once she paused to say in a loud whisper: 
‘¢Wasn’t it sad when poor Vi got the mustard 
in her mouse? I heard it bite my tongue.” 

For a few golden moments she was allowed 
to sit on Barr’s knee, with her toes turned to 
the genial blaze. 

Then Rosamond said her prayers, and 
was recruited a little on mother’s knee, while 
Gladys—who had grappled almost single 
handed with her buttons and _ strings— 
completed her disrobing. She, too, repeated 
her little prayer—with great earnestness and 
great propriety. 

Once only was she _ interrupted—when 
Rosamond whispered in a stentorian aside, 
“JT think, mother, birds have a little bird- 
heaven all to themselves, where they can 
beak about as much as they like.” 

Gladys waited for the cessation of the 
irrelevant voice, and then finished her 
prayer. 

And now the three were borne, sitting as 
on a lady’s saddle, on Barr’s strong arm, and, 
were laid side by side in their “three sweet 
white beds.” 

After that they became very gentle and 
affectionate. It is always so. With their 
white raiment they seem to put on the 
seraphic nature. Violet, in particular, is so 
prone to recall misdeeds, forgotten during the 
distractions of the day, that she is always in 
danger of causing a perfect epidemic of 
anguish-stricken repentance. 

That night, however, she bethought herself 
only of a sin so ancient that it has acquired 
an heroic simplicity and a legendary large- 
ness. 

“‘T was a very bad child,” she said “when 
I was little. I bit off Barr’s thumb.” 

The fact was so notorious that it passed 
almost without comment. When Barr had 
displayed her excellent thumb, distinguished 
by neither scar nor joining, as evidence of 
the truth of the story, its interest was felt to 
be exhausted. , 

The reference to old times, however, had 
carried Rosamond’s thoughts down the 
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years. “I madea piece of poetry when I 
was four. I was so young I couldn’t pro- 


nounce words. I called frisk, ‘ fiks.’” 

“* Mother knows it,” said Gladys. 

“Say it to us, sweet mother,” the three 
children prayed together. 

So mother said it : 


** Oh, sweet little corn in the field, 
Oh, do not speak to me ; 
I'm singing in my Bible book, 
So happy and so free, 


The pretty lambs come out to fiks, 
All in the pretty fields ; 

They hop and skip and play about 
Upon a summer day.” 


“Tt is very nice,” said Violet, “ but it will 
not make people good. I would prefer to 
hear a hymn.” 

“Let us sing a hymn,” Rosamond cried 
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out; “something very sweet, to make the 
little stars smile with their bright eyes.” 
“Then let it be a hymn about Jesus,” 
said Gladys, “that is what the stars like to 
hear.” 
And so, sitting up, they sang— 


** Jesus loves you, children, 
As He loved of old; 
Still His kind hands bless you, 
Still His arms enfold. 


May His mercy keep you 
Till your locks are white, 
Trustful little children 
In His holy sight. 
Amen. 


*¢ Yes,” said mother, “* Amen.” 
And somebody who had crept upstairs 


and was standing without the door softly 
echoed the word. 





THE AUTHOR OF “ROCK OF AGES” 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


HE recent proposal to celebrate the 

association of Augustus Montague 

Toplady with Trinity College, Dublin, 

has placed the author of “ Rock of 
Ages” once more on the borders of the 
living land. In truth, there is some need to 
have the name of Toplady recalled to us, for 
although everybody knows his famous hymn, 
the man himself is all but forgotten. Yet 
Toplady was a notable character in the 
theological circles of his time; and there is 
at least one incident in his life which, though 
not altogether to his credit, is not without 
its interest to-day. 

“On the part of the Calvinists,” says 
Southey in his Life of Wesley, speaking of a 
controversy famous in the history of 
Methodism—* On the part of the Calvinists, 
the most conspicuous writers were the 
brothers Richard (afterwards Sir Richard) 
and Rowland Hill and Augustus Montague 
Toplady. Never were any writings more 
thoroughly saturated with the essential acid 
of Calvinism than those of the predestinarian 
champions. It would scarcely be credible 
that three persons of good birth and educa- 


tion and of unquestionable goodness and 
piety should have carried on a controversy 
in so vile a manner and with so detestable 
a spirit, if the hatred of the theologians had 
not unhappily become proverbial.” 

Thus we see that the author of “ Rock of 
Ages” was one of the leading Calvinistic 
controversialists of his day. The way in 
which the debate referred to by Southey was 
carried on is indeed almost incredible. The 
chief parties in the dispute were John Wesley 
and Toplady, who was a much younger man 
than the Methodist leader. Toplady, it 
appears, had printed a Calvinistic treatise of 
Zanchius in favour of his own particular views, 
and this treatise was then published in the 
form of an “ abridgment ” by Wesley. The 
latter, of course, made its most obnoxious 
features to stand. out prominently, and 
brought the tract to an end in the following 
fashion: “The sum of all is this: one in 
twenty (suppose) of mankind are elected ; 
nineteen in twenty are reprobated ; the elect 
shall be saved do what they will ; the repro- 
bates shall be damned, do what they can. 
Reader, believe this or be damned. Witness 
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my hand.—A T .” Wesley said 
nothing more directly of Toplady than to 
call him “a bold young man” ; but Toplady 
worked himself into a furious passion, and 
then sought vent for his wrath in a printed 
“ Letter to the Rev. Mr. John Wesley.” In 
this letter he calls upon Wesley to blush if 
he ,is capable of blushing. “For once, 
publicly acknowledge yourself to have acted 
criminally ; unless, to use your own words 
on another occasion, shame and you have 
shook hands and parted.” Alluding to 
Wesley’s closing paragraph, the irate author 
remarks: “In almost any other case a 
similar forgery would transmit the criminal 
to Virginia or Maryland, if not to Tyburn. 
If such an opponent can be deemed an 
honest man, where shall we find our knaves ?” 
Wesley’s reply to this was met with a re- 
joinder: “More Work for Mr. John 
Wesley,” in the preface to which we are told 
that the author had kept back the manu- 
script for some weeks, ‘‘ merely with a view 
of striking out, from time to time, whatever 
might savour of undue asperity and in- 
temperate wrath.” How far Mr. Toplady 
succeeded in this laudable effort may be 
gathered from what he says of “the im- 
pudent cavil that predestination makes God 
the author of sin,” and from his declaration 
that, “without the least heat or emotion I 
plainly say Mr. Wesley lies.” It is evident 
that Toplady, pious man though he was, 
had great need of some of the Christian 
graces. 

Nor was this the only subject of con- 
troversy between the author of “ Rock of 
Ages” and John Wesley. When Dr. John- 
son published his pamphlet against the 
American Colonies, “Taxation no Tyranny,” 
Wesley issued a tract which was nothing 
more or less than a _ reproduction, in a 
popular form, of Johnson’s work. Nowadays 
a proceeding of the kind would be regarded 
as at least curious; but Wesley was accus- 
tomed to compile and abridge works which 
he considered of importance to common 
readers. In any case, Johnson not only 
approved of Wesley’s use of his pamphlet, 
but felt complimented by it. “I have 
thanks likewise,” he wrote to Wesley, ‘to 
return you for the addition of your important 
suffrage to my argument on the American 
question. To have gained such a mind as 
yours may justly confirm me in my own 
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opinion.” Toplady, however, took a different 
view of the matter ; and, choosing to regard 
Wesley as a plagiarist, he now appeared with 
a brochure which he called “An Old Fox 
Tarred and Feathered.” Here he went the 
length of parodying Scripture itself. ‘* Where- 
unto,” said he, “shall I liken Mr. John 
Wesley, and with what shall I compare him ? 
I will liken him to a low and puny tadpole 
in divinity, which proudly seeks to dis- 
embowel an high and mighty whale in politics. 
For it came to pass some months ago that 
Dr. Samuel Johnson set forth an eighteen- 
penny pamphlet entitled ‘Taxation no 
Tyranny.’ And some days ago a Methodist 
weathercock saluted the public with a two- 
penny paper (extracted by whole paragraphs 
together from the aforesaid doctor) ycleped 
‘A Calm Address to our American Colonies,’ 
the occasion whereof was this: there 
dwelleth about ninety-nine miles, one furlong 
and thirteen inches from a place called the 
Foundery [this was where Wesley preached] 
in Moorfields (next door to a noted mad- 
house) a priest named Vulposo.” But 
enough of this. It is greatly to be deplored 
that both Toplady and Wesley should have 
so far forgotten the dignity of their office and 
the grandeur of their commission as to carry 
on a discussion in the severe and scurrilous 
way which has thus been indicated. The 
only apology that can be offered for them is 
that such language was only a too common 
feature of the controversies of the time. 
Had Toplady lived a century later a different 
spiritual atmosphere would certainly have 
brought out a better part of his nature. 

But let us see what was the life story of 
this prince among the polemical writers of 
the last century. Toplady was the son of a 
major in the army, and was born in 1740, at 
Farnham, in Surrey. His father was killed 
at the siege of Carthagena, before the boy 
was a year old, and the future preacher was 
thus left solely to the care of his widowed 
mother—a sister, by the way, of the Rev. 
Mr. Bate, the rector of St. Paul’s, Deptford. 
Like Charles Wesley, he was a pupil at 
Westminster school, from which he passed 
in due time to Trinity College, Dublin, his 
mother having removed to Ireland. Accord- 
ing to Toplady’s own account, his conversion 
was brought about when he was only sixteen 
by hearing a working-man preacher named 
Morris in a barn, at a place called Codymain. 
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Looking back on the happy event, he re- 
marks: ‘Strange that I, who had sat under 
the means of grace in England so long, 
should be brought near to God in an obscure 
part of Ireland, amidst a handful of God’s 
people, met together in a barn, and under 
the ministry of one who could hardly spell 
his name! Surely it is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in my eyes.” <A recent 
writer has shown that Morris was not the 
illiterate character Toplady supposed, but a 
man of considerable intellectual and oratorical 
power. The author of “Rock of Ages,” 
however, as Mr. Garrett Horder observes, 
was so bent on exalting the electing power 
of God, that he sometimes depreciated the 
force of the instruments used. 

Having graduated B.A. at Dublin, Top- 
lady was ordained in June 1762. He 
declares that he subscribed to the articles 
and liturgy five separate times from principle ; 
that is to say, he did not believe them 
because he subscribed them, but subscribed 
them because he believed them. His first 
charge was at Blagdon in Somersetshire ; 
but he did not remain long here, and in 
1768 he settled down to his life work at 
Broad Hembury, a sequestered village in 
Devonshire, situated among the beautiful 


hills near the Black Down range. He did 
not occupy quite the position of Goldsmith’s 
village parson, who was passing rich with £40 
a year ; but the produce of the living certainly 
did not amount to more than £80. Still, 
he was evidently happy, and on the whole he 
exercised a successful ministry among the 
people to whom he had been called. 

An interesting description of his person 
and preaching at this time has been handed 
down by one who knew him well. He is 
spoken of as having “an ethereal coun- 
tenance, and light, immortal frame. His 
voice was music. His vivacity would have 
caught the listener’s eye, and his soul-filled 
looks and movements would have interpreted 
his language had there not been such com- 
manding solemnity in his tones as made 
apathy impossible, and such simplicity in his 
words, that to hear was to understand. 
From easy explanation he advanced to rapid 
and conclusive arguments, and warmed into 
importunate exhortations, till conscience 
began to burn and feelings to take fire from 
his own enkindled spirit, and himself and his 
hearers were bathed in sympathetic tears.” 
But Toplady’s labours in Devonshire were 
sadly interrupted by the state of his health. 
The seeds of consumption were already in 
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his breast ; and, his doctors advising him to 
that course, he made a change to London in 
1775, still retaining his living at Broad 
Hembury. In the metropolis he preached 
occasionally in various places, until his friends 
procured him the regular use of the French 
Calvinistic Reformed Church in Orange 
Street, Leicester Fields. By this time his 
health was failing fast, but he continued for 
a little over two years, holding out to the 
last with such courage that one day he under- 
took duty when he had to leave the pulpit 
after giving out 
his text. Nor 
did he meet his 
end with less for- 
titude, When his 
doctor informed 
him thathis pulse 
was becoming 
weaker and 
weaker, he re- 
plied: Why, 
thatisa good sign 
that my death is 
fast approaching, 
and, blessed be 
God, I can add 
that my _ heart 
beats every day 
stronger and 
stronger for 
glory.” Rejoic- 
ing thus in the 
consolations of 
the Gospel, this 
faithful servant 
of the Master 
passed away in 
the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. 
His remains were 
laid to rest at Tottenham Court Road Chapel, 
where the great crowd that had gathered were 
addressed by the Rev. Rowland Hill, one of 
Toplady’s oldest friends. 

The church at Broad Hembury, it may be 
interesting to note, remains practically as it 
was in Toplady’s time, although a new 
chancel was built about forty-five years ago, 
when the interior was also restored. The 
church itself is a remarkably handsome 
structure, with a finely-proportioned tower, 
between eighty and ninety feet high. The 
present vicarage was built in 1807 on the 
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site of the one in which Topladylived. For 
these facts the writer is indebted to the Rev. 
C. Lister James, the present vicar of Broad 
Hembury. 

Toplady, besides being a laborious student, 
had early employed himself in the diversion 
of verse-making. Indeed, he printed a little 
volume at Dublin, in 1759, when he was only 
nineteen. Later on, while at Broad Hem- 
bury, he issued a collection of no fewer than 
419 “Psalms and Hymns for Public and 
Private Worship,” a considerable number of 

which were from 

his own pen. 
‘There are some 

thing like 133 
hymns attributed 

to Toplady, but 

only a very few 

of these have 
attained to any- 
thing like popu- 
larity. Indeed, 

if we except 
“Rock of Ages,” 

‘* Your harps ye 
trembling 
saints,” and per- 

haps “ Object of 

. my first desire,” 
\ we shall be safe 
in saying that 
Toplady’s hymns 

have quite passed 

into oblivion, or 

at least are re- 
membered only 

by the curious in 

such matters. 

But then, look 

at the reputation 
which has been 
founded on that single hymn, “ Rock of 
Ages”! Some six or seven years ago 
there was a magazine plebiscite in which 
about three thousand five hundred readers 
voted for the hundred best English hymns, 
and out of the whole number three thousand 
two hundred and fifteen votes were given 
for Toplady’s lyric. A _ different result 
might perhaps be attained now, for the rise 
of taste in regard to hymns has been very 
marked of late, and it cannot be denied 
that from a literary point of view “ Rock of 
Ages,” is open to serious criticism. Still, if 
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this were so, we should do well to remember 
that the true test of a hymn is not, after all, 
its literary excellence. Its fittingness as a 
vehicle for the expression of religious feeling 
is the main thing ; and in this respect “Rock 
of Ages” is undoubtedly entitled to the 
highest commendation. There is a solemn 
pathos in it which more than makes up for 
the mixing of its metaphors. 

Curiously enough, this favourite hymn was 
written by Toplady for a controversial pur- 
pose ; and once more it was the Wesleys 
against whose doctrines the author desired 
to protest. Toplady was in the habit of 
contributing to The Gospel Magazine, of 
which he was for a time editor ; and in the 
number for October 1775, he had an article 
“ Life a Journey,” over the signature of 


* Minimus.” In this article we have 
the following passage: * Yes, if you fall, 
be humbled, but do not despair. Pray 
afresh to God, who is able to raise you 
up, and to set you on your feet again. 
Look to the blood of the Covenant, and 
say to the Lord from the depth of your 
heart : 


Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee, 
Foul I to the fountain fly, 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die. 


Make these words of the Apostle your 
motto: Perplexed, but not in despair ; 
cast down, but not destroyed.” In the 
same magazine for March of the follow- 
ing year, there is a paper on the National 
debt by a writer who signs himself J. 
F.; and Toplady (he was editor of the 
magazine at this time) follows up the 
article with a kind of spiritual calcula- 
tion, intended to show that as the 
nation could not pay off its debts, so 
the sinner could never hope to pay off 
the debt of his sin. A short extract 
will, we feel sure, be read with interest. 
The production, it should be premised, 
is in the form of question and answer : 


Q. May we not proceed abundantly further 
yet? Sixty seconds go toa minute. Now, as we 
never, in the present life, v7se to the mark of legal 
sanctity, is it not fairly inferable, that our sins 
multiply with every second of our sublunary dura- 
tion ? 

A. ‘Tis too true. And in ¢hzs view of the matter 
our dreadful account stands as follows: At ¢ex 
years old, each of us is chargeable with 315 millions 
and 36thousand sins. At ¢wenty, with 630 millions 
and 720 thousand. At ¢hirty, with 946 millions and 80 
thousand. At forty, with 1261 millions 440 thousand. 
At fifty, with 1576 millions and 800 thousand. At sixty, 
with 1892 millions and 160 thousand. At seventy, with 
2217 millions and 520 thousand. At eighty, with 2522 
millions and 880 thousand. 


It is impossible, continues the writer, in 
effect, to pay off this immense debt ; and so 
we have the gospel remedy for the insolvency 
of the sinner. The atonement of Christ is 
dwelt upon, and as a close to the argument, 
*“ Rock of Ages” is presented to the reader, 
almost exactly as we now know it. One 
change has been made, which is certainly an 
improvement. In the fourth verse Toplady 
wrote: ‘When my eye-strings break in 
death.” This is now generally altered to, 
“When my eyelids close in death,” and 
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makes one of the few cases in which the 
tinkering of an author’s original can be de- 
fended. 

“Rock of Ages” has been translated into 
many languages, living and dead. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Latin version is tolerably well known, 
although, so far as we are aware, it appears 
in only one Church collection—the Unitarian 
‘“‘ Hymnal of the Holy Christian Church.” 
Some thirty-four years ago, a certain Govern- 
ment official, having to wait on Mr. Glad- 
stone, expressed his sympathy with him in 
having to sit out so many dreary hours at 
Westminster, and inquired how he managed 
to pass the time. Mr. Gladstone replied: 
“I have not so much time for religious exer- 
cises during the session as I used to have, 
but I will show you what I do.” Then, 
putting his hand into his pocket, he took 
out some papers, and added: “ Last night 
we had a long debate, and I occupied the 
time in translating into Latin, as you see, 
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the hymn, ‘Rock of Ages.’” Most men 
would reserve such a delicate piece of work 
for the quiet of their study, and then might 
not do half so well as Mr. Gladstone. 

The original of the facsimile which is here 
reproduced is in the hands of the Rev. John 
Brown, of Wincanton, to whom the card was 
addressed. 

It has been stated in a good many lives of 
the Queen and of the Prince Consort, and 
in many accounts of Toplady and his hymns, 
that “* Rock of Ages” was a special favourite 
of the Prince Consort, and was frequently 
read to him and repeated by him on his 
death-bed. One writer even asserts that the 
Prince composed a tune for it! Asa matter 
of fact, there is the highest authority for say- 
ing that the Prince Consort was too ill during 
his last days to have repeated any verses, 
and he did not specially know Toplady’s 
hymn, apart from its use in the Church 
Service. 
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By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Autuor oF “ JoANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER,” 


‘THE YEARS THAT THE LocusT HATH EATEN,” 


CHAPTER IX 


ATHERINE slept the sleep that is 
weighted by a weary mind, and 
when she woke next morning she 
could not at first remember where 

she was. 

There was a strange zest in the air. In- 
stead of the hoarse roar of Goodge Street she 
was conscious of a delicate silence, threaded 
by the song of a bird, a busy twittering, the 
tap of soft leaves against her lattice. She 
opened her eyes, and there dawned on them 
a vision of chintz, dotted with green—the 
hangings of her white-covered bed. Curtains 
and sheets smelt of rosemary and lavender, 
and Katherine started up with a delighted 
sniff and looked round her. There was 
nothing to complain of in the room to-day. 
It was fresh and dainty with white and 
green, and frilled curtains at the window 
framed the ivy leaves. The sun made 
golden splashes on the carpet and danced 
on the wall that was otherwise bare. 


ETC. 


She sprang out of bed, stretching her 
limbs luxuriously as she remembered that 
she need not begin the day with a rush. 
Her bath stood ready, and the clear water 
pleased her. ‘To be clean is the first step 
towards happiness,” she said to herself, as 
she plunged in. The word reminded her 
that she had no right to feel glad, to be 
exhilarated by her surroundings. She was 
an unhappy person, one who stood among 
the ruins of her hopes, who had sacrificed 
everything and found that the sacrifice was 
not accepted. She was not wanted at Great 
Lowlands, and she had given up her work 
in London. Her brow clouded as she 
dressed, but it was impossible to feel 
miserable with the sunshine streaming in. 
Even the problem before her—what to do 
with herself—seemed less difficult of solu- 
tion for the sounds of cheerful life outside. 
There seemed to be room in the world for 
her to-day, away from the crushed life of 
London ; there was space for breath, space 
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even for the ideal life she had once sought. 
She could hear the fowls clucking, and a 
voice calling them : “‘Come, my dears, come. 
Breakfast is ready ; mother’s got your break- 
fasses ready, chuck, chuck.” Katherine put 
her head through the window. Under the 
apple trees in the orchard she could see a 
little old woman, in a figured print gown, 
carrying a wooden bowl. At her heels flew 
and scrambled a brood of chickens, and the 
old woman chuckled and laughed with delight 
as she stepped gingerly, so as not to tread on 
them. 

“There, my darlings, there! Don’t be 
too pushing, you yellow and white boy! 
Give your sisters a chance, like a little 
gentleman !” 

The old woman had a little, round face 
with a pretty pink on it, and she wore a 
pink sun-bonnet over her white hair. Her 
gown was sprigged with rosebuds, and she 
made a charming picture under the apple 


trees. Katherine’s face brightened as she 
saw her. ‘ Dear old Martha, what a darling 


she is! and as vain as ever!” 

She hurried over her dressing, and ran 
downstairs and out of doors, calling, “‘ Martha, 
where aie you, Martha?” 

“Here, missie, here!” and Martha came 
bustling round the fowl-house at the bottom 
of the orchard, her face beaming at the sight 
of Katherine. She put down her bowl, and 
made a curtsey; then ran to the girl and 
kissed her. “I’m real glad to see missie 
back,” she said. ‘‘ You won’t mind the old 
woman, missie. I made my obedience, but 
I says to myself, ‘Bother, I must have a 
kiss.’ I loves to kiss a soft face, yes I 
does.” 

“‘] think you are the only person who is 
glad to see me back, Martha.” 

“What does Miss Katherine say that 
for?” said Martha, reproachfully. ‘As 
soon as I knowed you was comed, I took 
little Snowdrop—that’s the white chicken 
as I was terrible fond of—and I off with 
his head as quick as a swallow. He’s lovely 
plump, and will make missie a sweet little 
dinner.” 

“Oh, Martha, stop!” Katherine cried, 
putting her hands over her ears. “ How 
can you kill the chickens you have grown 
fond of ?” 

‘“‘ Ay, I were terrible fond of he, but I 
couldn’t abear to have en die hard. I just 
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catched en in my hand, and he knowed I 
wouldn’t hurt en, and before he had time to 
sneeze there was his head off. Ay, he died 
very peaceable, did Snowdrop.” 

** How is Collop?” Katherine asked. 

‘Well, missie, Collop’s neither here nor 
there. I tells en he ain’t so young as he 
might be, but he don’t believe me. He’s a 
foolish old carle is Collop,” she added, with 
the conscious look of a girl speaking of her 
sweetheart. 

“He is very kind,” said Katherine. 
** And how are all your children, Martha?” 

“ They gets on wonderful, missie. I was 
like to lose the grey pigeon in the winter. 
He had information in his crop, and was a 
size to be sure. But I cut his crop and 
emptied en, and sewed en up again; and 
now he’s sitting on the purtiest egg you 
ever seed.” 

“Oh, Martha, you are too funny 
your children,” said Katherine, moving 
while she laughed. 

“Don’t go, missie, don’t go,” said 
Martha eagerly. ‘I’m just upset waiting 
on Mr. Tom. Fan had pups last night, 
seven on en, and the poor lass can’t rear 
en all; and I’m waiting on Mr. Tom to say 
how many must be drowned.” 

‘* Where is Mr. Tom?” Katherine asked. 

‘“He’s sweethearting, missie. He do 
carry on to be sure, early and late—up with 
the sun and away he is; and the lass spoil- 
ing her clothes in the dew. But there, a 
young man a-courting is neither to have nor 
to hold ; and I don’t blame he neither, for 
what’s a man good for if he ain’t a-follering 
of nature?” A merry twinkle sat in Mar- 
tha’s eyes. “And Collop do say,” she 
added, ‘‘as the sooner the courting is over 
the better for the farm.” 

“Martha, does Collop 


with 
away 


think the farm 


is being neglected?” Katherine asked 
slowly. 
‘*'There’s small doubt of that, missie. 


But what can you expect of a young man? 
‘Miss Katherine ’twas her had ought to ha’ 
been the farmer,’ Collop says to me many 
a time. And if you was here, missie, to 
give orders when the men is just eating off 
their heads waiting on Mr. Tom ’twould 
surely be the saving of the stuff.” 

Katherine stood with troubled eyes 
weighing the subject. She felt quite equal to 
managing the farm, and giving orders to the 
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men, but how could she do that if her mother 
and Tom were not willing ? 

“ What sort of girl is this that Mr. Tom 
spends his time with?” she asked. 

A humorous look knotted together the 
wrinkles on Martha’s forehead. 

“Lor, missie, Collop do say as her is 
neither fish, fowl, nor good red-herring ; 
neither lad nor lass, nor man nor woman— 
not but what but her is personable. If her 
was breeched you would take she for a 
woman; but being in woman’s gowns you 
take she for a man. And Mr. Tom is off 
with she, and poor Fan in her trouble.” 

“Seven pups did you say, Martha?” 
There was a sudden decision on Katherine’s 


face. ‘“ Well, get rid of three. Save the 
best. You can tell Mr. Tom I gave the 
order.” 


*T’ll go this very minute,” said Martha 
cheerfully. “I telled Collop ’twas Provi- 
dence what’s putten the pond nigh to Milk- 
maid Cottage. I dunno what 1’d ha’ done 
without en, wi’ so many young things to 
put peaceable out of this weary world.” 

Katherine watched her hobble away, then 
she turned thoughtfully and went in to 
breakfast. She had made up her mind to 
stay at Great Lowlands for the present at 
least. She would show that she was needed ; 
she would prove to Tom that she could 
manage the farm. 

She was still at breakfast when Martha 
knocked at the door and came into the 
room with an air of mysterious gaiety. 

‘Oh, missie ! ” she cried in a loud whisper. 
“JT can’t drown en—not a single one on 
en!” 

“ And how is Fan to bring up 
pups ?” Katherine asked. 

“Oh, Fan!” said Martha. “Fan’ll just ha’ 
to do her duty by the seven.” 

Katherine sat in the breakfast-room 
thinking over the situation. Mrs. Fleming 
was still in bed, Tom had not come in, so 
she was alone. 

The French window was wide open; a 
bed of narcissus loaded the air with fragrance 
and a light wind tossed the smell into the 
room. A thrush sang madly, swaying on 
the topmost branch of the fir tree before the 
window. Katherine’s eyes clouded as she 
looked at it all. The narcissus bed was 
choked with weeds; the wind moved the 
curtains showing them faded and shabby ; 
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the ground about the fir tree was strewn 
with dead needles and cones. She must 
act at once if Great Lowlands was to be 
saved. 

Now that she saw the work before her she 
longed to begin it. Opposition had always 
stirred her, and she was determined to 
remain, in order to prove that she could 
retrieve the family fortunes. Her talk with 
Martha had decided her. She was impatient 
to set to work. 

She sprang up and ran into the garden. 
But the luxuriance of the early summer had 
hidden defects and covered up faults ; and 
where they were glaring—as in the rankness 
of the grass on the lawn—the dandelions 
and daisies rollicking unabashed made her 
pardon them. 

The neglect in the kitchen garden was 
more serious; she saw at a glance the un- 
tended asparagus bed, the fruit trees unpro- 
tected from the frost. The peaches on the 
south wall held straggling branches towards 
her; an apricot tree had torn itself from its 
fastenings, and was trailing its branches on 
the ground. Some frost-bitten leaves showed 
where the tomatoes had been bedded out too 
soon. 

“What in the world have they been 
doing?” she thought, impatiently. “It is 
so much capital being thrown away. What 
has Tom been thinking of? Well, it is high 
time some one came to the rescue!” 

It was a relief to get beyond the walls 
into the rows of strawberries that filled 
several acres of ground. She walked with 
bent eyes remarking the promises of fruit in 
the flowers and buds that lurked among the 
leaves. ‘This crop at least was hopeful. 

Her eyes were brighter as she passed into 
the home meadows where the hay was dotted 
with buttercups and bittersweet, with red- 
leaved dock and tufted cowslips. ‘The last 
reminded her of Ambrose Lesagier and _ his 
Schlussel-Blume : 


‘* Oh, Love, your fingers hold 
The golden key of the spring.” 


And everything round her being so full of 
poetry and the life of the spring, and 
Katherine herself being but a young maid, 
she longed to have him there to share with 
her the sad sweetness of the morning. 

She had not given a thought to Franklin 
since she had left town. She held his 
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memory under lock and key, and dare not 
open the Pandora box in which he was 
hidden. It was Ambrose Lesagier that had 
softened her heart she told herself as she 
passed through the meadows, looking like 
the spirit of summer in her green frock and 
bright hair, and with a wistfulness in her 
eyes called there by the thought of love. 

She turned sharp round a hedge and was 
face to face with two people before she 
suspected their presence. 

They all stopped together, Tom smiling 
gaily, his arm half-loosened from the girl’s 
waist. 

“ Hillo, Kit! 
fellow over.” 

Katherine did not answer him; she was 
holding out her hand to his companion. So 
this was Tom’s friend; no village lass, but 
the girl whose acquaintance she had made 
on the road the day before. 

Miss Saunders stretched out her hand 
with a frank laugh. 

** So you are Kit? what luck!” 

“ Hillo, do you know Peggy ?” Tom cried. 

“TI met Miss Saunders yesterday,” said 
Katherine cordially, relieved at finding that 
Tom’s choice was so much to her own 
liking. 

“IT might have known it was you,” said 
Peggy, equally happy. ‘Of course I saw 
your likeness to Tom; that was what 
attracted me.” 

“ Of course it was!” said the delighted 
Tom, slipping his arm round her again, 
encouraged by the mildness of Katherine’s 
manner. “Kit, this is the rattling girl I 
was telling you about. We are sweethearts, 
aren’t we my dear?” 

“Rather!” said Miss Saunders. 
are out very early, ain’t you Kit?” 

“So are you!” said Katherine, laughing. 

“ Oh well, you see, being a busy woman I 
have no time for sentiment unless I make 
time; and really it is awfully jolly to do 
one’s lovemaking by sunrise: 


You nearly knocked a 


“ You 


‘* Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To greet the sun upon the upland lawn,” 


and all the rest of it, don’t ye know.” 

The quotation pleased Katherine. She 
liked the thought of love in the fresh 
morning, and it was not hard to forgive Tom 
his neglect of his work. What man could 
resist a walk with Peggy through the green 


fields, when her eyes were tender, and the 
mystery of the dawn was round young love? 

“T am afraid I shall not be able to say 
Tom is wasting his time,” she said prettily. 

“ Kit, you are a brick!” Tom exclaimed. 
** And—I say—since you are not going to 
make mischief between me and Peggy, you 
might as well stay on here a bit, and keep 
the old lady quiet.” 


CHAPTER X 


‘““ WELL, you are blue!” shouted Peggy at 
the melancholy figure in the boat. ‘ What 
are you looking so miserable for, Kit ?” 

Katherine was sitting—one of Fan’s 
puppies in her lap—in the bottom of the 
boat, which was drifting among the lily leaves 
and duck weed in the middle of the pond. 
Her hair was limp, her face hopeless and 
dejected, but it cleared at the sight of Peggy 
standing on the bank—a hand in each pocket, 
her legs planted firmly apart. 

“ Will you come aboard?” she called 
out. 

«“ That was my intention,” said Peggy. 

Katherine settled the puppy, took the 
oars, and pulled to the bank, and Peggy 
jumped into the seat in the stern of the 
boat. 

“You are a nice midsummer maiden,” 
she said severely, looking at Katherine. 
‘‘ What in the world are you grizzling for? 
Anything gone wrong ?” 

«‘ Everything !” Katherine cried passion- 
ately. ‘ Everything!” 

*‘ That is to say Tom isn’t behaving,” said 
Peggy. 

“Tt isn’t only Tom,” said Katherine. 
‘¢Tt’s mother, and the house and the farm. 
Collop is ill, and I can’t trust the boy to 
milk the cows, and the hay should be 
cut, and Tom won’t see to it. The whole 
business is maddening.” 

“Sounds bad,” said Peggy, meditatively. 
‘¢ But it seems to me your liver must be out 
of order. The place is looking as trim and 
tight as can be, to speak of the house and 
garden only.” 

“That is just it,” Katherine interrupted. 
‘¢ T’ve worked like a slave for a month, and 
whatever my pair of hands can do, I may. 
But the instant I need help or money I’m 
stopped short. Now I have seen to the 
garden, and things are in fair order, I want 
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to begin on the farm. Collop says it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be 
some outlay, but Tom is dogged, and mother 
frets and won’t move a finger.” 

Peggy shrugged her shoulders. 

« And then you get hipped.” 

“ Hipped!” Katherine cried furiously. 
“It seems to me that it is all waste labour 
that I am putting into this place. I may 
just as well throw the work into the sea, for 
the good I am doing here.” 

‘‘ When I get hipped,” said Peggy slowly, 
“IT mount the maddest, merriest horse I 
know, and by the time I have conquered him 
I have conquered myself.” 

“But if he conquers you?” said Kathe- 
rine. 

“ That’s never happened yet, my dear, and 
I don’t believe it ever will.” 

“ T shouldn’t get hipped if I saw a chance 
of conquering,” said Katherine, “ but it is 
failure everywhere; I have given up my 
career for nothing, and what good am I 
doing here? I declare, Peggy, if it were not 
for Martha and the pups, and the boat, my 
life would be insupportable.” 

“You are lucky to have three things to 
make it bearable,” said Peggy drily. “I 
have only one.” 

‘“‘ Your profession ? ” said Katherine. 

Peggy sat up straight. ‘Good gracious, 
no! A profession is thrown away on a 
woman. The only profession she wants is a 
profession of love, and when love comes in 
at the door, professions fly out at the 
window.” She laughed and added shyly, 
“Now can you imagine any stupid person 
being so taken up with Tom Fleming that 
she has no pleasure in the most spirited 
horse in the world, or, indeed in anything at 
all?” 

“ T can’t imagine it with Tom,” said Kathe- 
rine slowly. ‘ But perhaps there might be 
some one else.” Her eyes grew dreamy, 
her thoughts wandered back to her life in 
London. She remembered that Mark and 
Tonina were coming over from Fareham 
that afternoon. Would Mark mention 
Franklin ? 

“Oh, well, Tom is your brother,” said 
Peggy. ‘I wish to goodness he was mine, 
then I shouldn’t trouble about him. If I 
could help you with him I would; but the 
fact is I have no influence over him—not 
nearly as much as you have.” 
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“ T would never marry a man of whom I 
could say that,” Katherine exclaimed, scorn- 
fully. ‘I should wish to be a force in his 
life at any rate. I should want him to feel 
that he could trust me as he trusts him- 
self.” 

Peggy shrugged her shoulders: “ Bless 
you! Weare as different as we can be. I 
want nothing more than to be with Tom all 
the time. He can do whatever he likes 
With Me. .... I suppose my will is all 
gone to muscle. I am strong enough when 
it comes to managing a colt, but with 
Tom 2 

She snapped her fingers expressively. 

Katherine’s brows were puckered up. 
“Tom is so horribly reckless. I am in 
despair about the farm. Things are getting 
into a tight place; I am wasting my life, and 
I see no way out.” 

“There is always a way out,” said Peggy. 

»“ How ?” Katherine asked. 

“ The white gate.” 

Katherine stared at her. 

“ You mean——” 

Peggy nodded her head. 

“ That’s the traitor’s gate,” said Kathe- 
rine shortly. “I would never go out by it.” 

“ One never knows,” said Peggy, knitting 
her eyebrows together. 

Katherine was surprised at the girl’s 
expression ; she took several pulls at the 
oars, drawing deep breaths. After awhile 
she spoke. 

“Tt is strange to hear you talking like 
that, Peggy. When I came down here last 
month I felt like that too, and it was you who 
helped me into a wholesomer state of mind. 
You seemed so free and healthy, and you 
felt that life was good. You had got rid of 
end-of-the-century morbidness. It is queer 
that you should go back into that sort of 
thinking.” 

‘“‘ It’s always well to know your resources,” 
said Peggy. ‘If life gets the bit in his 
teeth and runs away with you, you like to 
have your hand on the curb. If your horse 
won’t move it is as well to know that your 
spur is on. Hand me over that puppy, 
Kit.” 

“No,” said Katherine ; “he is asleep ; it 
is a shame to disturb him.” 

“What a mixture you are!” Peggy ex- 
claimed. ‘One would think you a hard 
sort of girl, with very little affection about 
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you ; yet how tender you are over the pups. 
Martha says you are a born mother.” 

*‘ Martha is quite elemental,” said Kathe- 
rine, taking no notice of Peggy’s criticism. 

*‘T suppose it’s because she has had no 
children herself that she thinks having 
children is woman’s noblest duty.” 

“She is a pagan!” said Peggy briskly ; 
“and I love her for it. Look here, Kit, 
you must put me ashore—I see Tom eating 
strawberries, and I must go and help him.” 

“Help him? Go and stop him!” said 
Katherine. ‘ Mark and his wife are coming 
over this afternoon, and we must have 
plenty of fruit for Tonina.” 

“What is Tonina like?” asked Peggy. 

“Something like a strawberry—red and 
round, and sweet, with little hard seeds of 
obstinacy all about her—in spite of her 
softness.” 

““Why did they choose Fareham of all 
places for the honeymoon ?” 

‘“‘ They want to form a labour bureau there, 
and Mark had to come down in any case. 
They are having meetings about it this week.” 

Katherine was pulling to shore while she 
talked, Peggy standing in the boat ready to 
get out. 

“ Don’t pull in,” she called out, smiling. 
‘‘ ]’ll jump as soon as we are near enough.” 

Katherine looked at her radiant face dis- 
dainfully. What a poor thing was a woman’s 
heart when a man like Tom could bring that 
look to Peggy’s face. 

“ Be careful, Peggy,” she said; ‘ don’t 
jump ; the pond is deep on this side.” 

“ Pooh,” said Peggy ; ‘*I can swim.” 

She balanced herself on the edge of the 
boat. 

“Don’t!” Katherine screamed. “ You 
will overturn # 

Before the word was ended the two girls 
were under the water. 

They rose together, and Peggy seized 
Katherine’s sleeve. Then with a sweep of 
her disengaged arm she caught the rudder 
of the boat, and pulled it towards them. 

“Can you swim, Kit ?” 

“ No,” gasped Katherine; “ and Iam out 
of my depth.” 

“Well, hold on to the rudder, and I'll 
shout to the Cottage.” 

“The puppy! the puppy!” Katherine 
screamed, as the little thing floated close to 
them and sank. 





One instant Peggy thought of her en- 
cumbering skirts, and the difficulty of the 
dive; then, “Hold on!” she cried, and 
before Katherine could speak she had let go 
the boat and dived after the pup. 

Katherine’s teeth chattered with fright 
until she saw Peggy reappear grasping one 
leg of the dog. She shook the water from 
her hair, and floated alongside the boat. 

‘‘Here’s your precious pup. And now, 
how am I to get you both to land?” 

But Martha had seen the accident from 
Milkmaid Cottage, and was running down 
to the pond, a clothes-line in her hand, and 
Fan at her heels. 

At the sight of the puppy Peggy held out 
to her, Fan gave a yelp and pushed into the 
water, seized the pup and swam back to 
shore. 

“Thank God! the baby is safe!” Martha 
screamed. “But, oh my good fortunes! 
You'll take your deaths of cold, the pair on 
you.” 

Martha bounded in her excitement, until 
Peggy had swum with Katherine to the bank, 
where the two girls stood shivering and 
laughing, while Fan licked the puppy and 
comforted it. 

“ Ah, the pretty dear!” said Martha. 
Then she turned severely to the girls : “ And 
you are both very wild young misses, and 
deserve all you’ve gotten—I dunno what 
Mr. Tom and your ma will say, I am sure! 
But come right into the kitchen. I were 
making Collop a sup o’ onion gruel, and 
Fan shows as plain as plain the way to warm 
the outside is to warm the inside; so you'll 
both on you just drink it.” 

Katherine shuddered at the mention of 
onion gruel, but Peggy shouted with laughter. 
Now that they were safe, the adventure was 
only amusing. The June day was hot, a 
blazing sun struck through their wet clothes, 
warming them. ‘They could afford to laugh 
at Martha’s face and at Martha’s threats. 

«« Ah, you may laugh, missie,” said Martha 
reproachfully ; “‘ but it wouldn’t ha’ been a 
laughing matter if you had drownded the 
baby.” 

Peggy laughed the more; but Katherine 
answered quickly: “It was Miss Saunders 
who saved the pup, Martha. She really 
risked her life for it.” 

“ And quite right,” said Martha. “I’m 
sure I don’t know what Fan would ha’ said 
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wash’us, misses, and take off your things 
where you won’t spoil no floors while I gets 
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Seeing the two girls later that day no one 
would have recognised the bedraggled figures 
of the morning. 

Peggy had been invited to meet Mark and 
his wife, and had put on her most dashing 
blue tweed with brass buttons; Katherine 
in a soft delaine was a new creature, and 
looked dainty beside Tonina, who was 
gorgeous in black and yellow stripes—like 
a wasp, Peggy said spitefully, a little later. 
Tonina was not so gay as usual. She was 
subdued from an interview with Mrs. Fleming. 
Lying on the sofa in a tea-gown, Mrs. 
Fleming had delicately told Mark’s bride 
that she had driven Katherine from her 
home to be an added burden at the farm, 
and on her invalid mother. But in the 
open air Tonina’s gaiety came back. 
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Katherine and Tom made much of her, and 
the delightful orchard, the rose garden, the 
strawberry beds atoned for the grim welcome 
she had received. 

Mark was proud to show Tonina the old 
home. He had never seen the gardens in 
such order, or the house so neat, and it did 
not occur to him that it was Katherine’s 
work. 

“ Kit’s got a jolly good berth here; she 
needn’t have made such a fuss about leaving 
Goodge Street. I shouldn’t mind changing 
places with her myself, if I thought Tonina 










**Caught the rudder of the boat and pulled it towards them” 


wouldn’t be bored down here. But it wouldn’t 
be worth while with that uncertainty about 
the will. What is to prevent the mother 
marrying again? But it’s a jolly life here. 
It’s done Kit good already ; she isa different 
girl, softer and more womanly, healthier- 
looking too.” 

He glanced at her standing between 
Tonina and Peggy, a girlish figure by con- 
trast with Tonina’s fashionable frock, and 
Peggy’s gentlemanly appearance. There was 
a new look on Katherine’s face for which 
the other women did not account. 

Mark had brought Franklin over to Great 





Lowlands for the afternoon, and while she 
had welcomed him coldly and quietly, in 
every fibre of her body Katherine had.been 
conscious of his presence. The first sight 
of him, the hurried beating of her heart when 
she had spoken to him had been enough to 
tell her that, whatever she might profess to 
believe, however she might treat him, Frank- 
lin was the only man in the world for her. 
He on his part, was studying her, noting, 
and baffled by her gentler mood. He had 
come over from Fareham to get away from 
the Labour Question; but when he saw 
Katherine he began to wonder that he had 
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not thought before that she was at the farm. 
He found her charming as the dainty hostess, 
and he would have liked to ask her about her 
life, but she gave him no opportunity. She 
left him to Mark while she flitted here and 
there, chatting to Tonina, laughing with Peggy, 
preparing tea under the trees in the orchard. 

His eyes followed her; he found Mark’s 
conversation a tiresome intrusion on his 
thoughts. He was wondering if this soft- 
gowned, soft-eyed girl was the overstrained, 
passionate Katherine of his remembrance. 
He noticed her cordial manner with Tonina, 
and her gay comradeship with Peggy, and he 
was pleased. “She is finding her real self— 
she is developing,” he thought as he watched 
her. By-and-by Mark went into the house 
to talk to his mother, and Franklin with a 
resigned tolerance found himself handed over 
to Peggy. 

He had not come in contact with her 
type before; and while her independence 
and slang amused him, he contrasted them 
with Katherine’s quieter manners, and asked 
himself if he had ever thought of Miss 
Fleming as mannish, or modern, or inde- 
pendent. He looked from Peggy to Tonina, 
and back again to Katherine, and he felt a 
sense of rest as his eyes passed from the 
warmth of Tonina’s dress and colouring to 
the cool simplicity of Katherine’s. Tom 
was hanging round Tonina fascinated. 
He had never seen anything like her 
southern beauty, and her style made Peggy 
look commonplace. In her desire to make 
friends with Mark’s people Tonina was 
charming Tom, and she talked to him in 
her lively way until his heart was won. The 
whole afternoon he loitered about her, 
neglecting Peggy, who affected to be en- 
grossed by Franklin. 

By-and-by Katherine called them to tea in 
the orchard. There were lines of currant 
bushes under the trees except in the corner 
where the rhododendrons were flaming in 
blossom. Here the grass had been allowed 
to grow, and the tea was spread on the green 
carpet, the strawberries in their leaves 
matching the flowers on the bushes. There 
was a delicious smell of new scones, and 
cream stood thick in glass jugs. The china 
was old and quaint in pattern, a purple 
ribbon intertwining on a white ground, and 
streaks of sunshine laid golden bars across 
the whole. 
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Tonina saw it all with delight, and trilled 
out gaily : 
‘* Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither! come hither ! come hither ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 


Tom gazed admiringly at her. She looked 
with her red cheeks and dark skin and 
flashing eyes like some brilliant flower among 
the grey apple boughs. They all laughed at 
her song; and Mark drew her down beside 
him on the grass. 

‘* Heigho the holly ! 
This life is most jolly ; ” 
he sang in his turn. ‘Come, Kit, you 
wouldn’t change places with us now, would 
you? ‘This is better than Goodge Street, 
eh?” 

Franklin’s glance rested on Katherine with 
some curiosity. He wished to hear her 
answer. He saw her colour deepen, and 
noticed the old bitterness harden her mouth. 

“Tt is not always afternoon at Great 
Lowlands,” she answered, keeping all feeling 
from her voice. 

Franklin bent forward. “Would you 
choose to go back to town, and leave all this, 
Miss Fleming ?” 

“Would I choose?” she said; and the 
ring of pain in her voice frightened him ; but 
he thought he must have imagined it when 
the next moment she turned to Peggy, 
smiling, ‘“‘ What do you say, Peggy ? town or 
country ?” 

“ My goodness!” said Peggy, “ how can 
any person ask a question like that who has 
lived at Great Lowlands for a month ?” 

‘‘But I think that Katherine is right,” 
said Tonina. ‘The country, oh it is very 
dull. Iam bored at Fareham. But for the 
violin I would have run back to London ; 
yes, a week ago.” 

Katherine looked quickly at Tonina. 
There was a moisture about her eyes, and a 
quiver in her lips that were strange in a two- 
weeks’ wife. Was it possible that Tonina 
already regretted her marriage ? 

At her words Mark had flushed, but he 
kept his head bent over his strawberries. 
There was an awkward silence broken by 
Franklin : 
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“It is I who am to blame for that, Mrs. 
Fleming. I take your husband away from 
you, so you are left too much alone.” 

“Ah no!” said Tonina, lifting her big 
baby eyes pathetically. ‘It is not then that 
I am bored, for then I have my violin, and I 
am well amused. It is the stupid Mark who 
is jealous of my violin-love.” 

It was a relief to them all when ‘Tom 
struck in: 

“TI should think so indeed! If I was 
Mark, I would be jealous of a fiddlestick if it 
took you away from me! ” 

Peggy laughed the loudest at this speech 
and the talk drifted away to other topics. 

When tea was over Katherine rose. 
“You must let me leave you now; some of 
Collop’s children are waiting for me.” 

A little later they saw her going through 
the meadows driving before her the udder- 
laden cows. She had taken off her skirt, 
and she wore a print petticoat, and carried a 
stick and a pail, and her hair blew loosely in 
the breeze, 

Franklin sprang to his feet and followed 
her with his eyes. 

“ Ain’t Kit a sight?” said Tom. ‘ That’s 
one of her fads—to milk the cows like any 
farm-lass. Her get-up is a caution to snakes ; 
but she does it in all weathers. 

“There is no need for her to do that sort 
of work,” said Mark angrily. It was evident 
that something had displeased him. 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. “Old 
Collop is ill, and she says the boy doesn’t 
milk properly. She is a regular missus is 
Kit, and makes everybody about the place 
sit up. . . . . I don’t like that masterful sort 
of woman myself.” His eyes on Tonina 
showed plainly the sort of woman he ad- 
mired. 

‘“‘ Kit is a brick!” Peggy struck in. “A 
right-down, sensible, useful sort she is. 
She has made a difference to the place since 
she has been on it; and she is worth a 
round dozen of ordinary women.” 

Franklin glanced kindly at Peggy, whose 
face had flushed more than seemed quite 
necessary in her vindication of Katherine. 
Then he turned again to the figure vanishing 
in thedistance. He longed to talk to Kathe- 
rine, and by-and-by he strolled off in search 


of her. It was not difficult to find the cow- 
sheds. He stopped by the open window and 
looked in. 
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Katherine sat on a stool, milking, her 
head pressed against the cow’s fat side, her 
sleeve rolled up showing the curve of her arm. 
The milk was frothing into the pail in a 
steady flow ; and her fingers moved with a 
rhythm that was the very poetry of motion. 
Her face was in profile, and he saw her lips 
move and heard her speaking to herself. 


‘* My life is a fault at last I fear, 
It looks too much like a fate indeed ; 
Though I do my best I shall scarce succeed, 
But what if I fail of my purpose here? ... .” 


Franklin drew back from the window. 
There was a grin on his face; it touched 
him whimsically to hear Browning quoted to 
the cows. But he thought approvingly of 
the picture he had seen, and he straightened 
his face and went into the shed. 

She looked up and saw him, her eyes 
meeting his without any confusion. 

* Don’t come in, please; Buttercup has a 
trick of kicking.” She glanced down and 
added easily, “ And I am no longer in society 
dress.” 

“Tt is all very pretty and pastoral,” he 
answered, though he thought the whole thing 
affected and exaggerated. His eyes sought 
hers. He had a sudden desire to break 
down her calm and make her conscious of 
his presence. But she bore his scrutiny un- 


abashed. ‘There was asilence, broken at last 
by Katherine. 
“Would you like some milk?” she 


asked, and there was an unusual quality in 
her voice. 

‘‘7_think—not.” He 
what he was saying. 

‘‘ Have you nearly finished? Shall I be 
able to talk to you before I go?” he added, 
immediately after. 

‘‘We can talk here,” said Katherine. 
*‘ How is the Labour Question progressing ? 
I shan’t feel that I am wasting time while I 
listen.” There was a mischievous light in 
her eyes that nettled him. 

“Don’t you think it is rather—singular— 
to discuss the Labour Question with a milk- 
maid, Miss Fleming ?” 

*“‘] think it is,” she answered coolly. 
“And don’t you think there is something 
wrong with a question that can’t be dis- 
cussed with the class it affects most, Mr. 
Franklin ? ” 

** By Jove, 


scarcely knew 


you are right!” Franklin 
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exclaimed. ‘“ But is 
it the fault of the 
question or the 
class ?” 

Her eyes dark- 
ened with thought ; 
her fingers paused 
on the cow’s udder. 
“The Labour Ques- 
tion seems to affect 
the labourer less 
than it affects the 
Labour leader,” she 
said—and stopped. 

“Yes " 

“Qh, don’t you 
see?” she cried, 
eagerly. ‘Look at 
the people round 
here! they know no- 
thing of questions. 
They eat and they 
sleep and work and 
are healthy. It 
doesn’t matter to 
them that there is 
any problem of exist- 
ence; they have 
solved it for them- 
selves ‘i 

“Then you have 
gone over to the 
other side!” he ex- 
claimed. 

She hung her 
head, and a soft 
colour crept into her cheek. 

“It is not that,” she said, shyly; “ but 
all these questions are like the shoes that 
civilisation forces on us. They only cramp 
and distress us. When my bare feet touch 
the ground, I feel that everything is natural 
and simple, and that earth supports her 
children if we will let her.” 

“Then you are contented with your life 
here ?” 

“Contented?” Her eyes blazed scorn- 
fully. ‘Would you be contented to waste 
your time milking cows and picking goose- 
berries ?” 

“It seems to me it is a less ignoble work 
than the journalism you were doing in town,” 
he said, quietly. ‘“ Don’t you see, Miss 
Katherine, that chronicling weddings and 
writing social paragraphs was unworthy of 
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‘She started up passionately ” 


you? It is not as if you were doing the 
good and useful work that women do in the 
higher ranks of journalism———” 

Katherine hung her head. 

“The humblest work may be 
worthily,” she murmured. “ Miss 
for instance # 

“ Yes, but you 

«« Ah, don’t!” Katherine said, entreatingly. 
“I did not mean to do hack work always? 
I meant to get on to work like that Miss 
James and Miss Carr are doing ; to help the - 
woman’s cause and the people’s cause. 
Instead of that I am looking after the farm ; 
‘and for what? I get no thanks. ‘Tom and 
mother show clearly they don’t want me. 
And Mark, with his mouth full of strawberries, 
calls my life idyllic.” 

‘*T am not sure that he is wrong,” said 


done 
Rowe, 
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Franklin. Don’t you think yourself that 
you are more useful here than if you were— 
for instance—writing an inadequate treatise 
on the Labour Movement ?” 

She started up passionately, and knocked 
over the milking stool. 

“ You don’t understand ! 
understand me!” she cried. “ You think I 
am good for nothing but this. You have no 
faith in my abilities, though at Newn- 
ham Pp 

Her voice broke. She faced him with 
furious eyes, and his silence piqued her into 
consciousness of her short petticoat, her 
bare arms and feet. The anger died from 
her face and a reluctant smile answered the 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Oh, I know there is humour in the 
situation,” she said, half-laughing, half-angry. 
“It is funny enough when I think of it. 
Pray smile if you want to.” 


You never do 
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His face was alight with amusement. 

‘‘ Shake hands, Miss Katherine,” he said. 
‘“*A woman with a sense of humour has 
given hostages to success.” 

She laughed a little as she put her hand 
into the one he held out. 

“It is a harder hand than yours,” she 
said, bashfully ; ‘‘I am a labourer now.” 

“Yes,” he said, “you are working. I 
am only talking of work. But I want you 
to let me help you. I want to finish what 
you have begun.” 

“That is quite easy,” she said quickly 
and drily. ‘ You can carry that pail to the 
house. You will see one of the maids 
there.” 

She pointed to the pail, but he looked 
hesitatingly at her. 

* And what are you going to do?” 

“T am going to feed the pigs,” she 
answered. 
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IN THE JAWS OF DEATH 


By THE Rev. T. S. TREANOR 


associated with that word! What 

visions of lovely, fragrant Alps and 

flowers ; of days spent on glaciers ; 
of the thrilling rock climb, where three men’s 
lives are bound up together in one bundle ; 
and of the still more thrilling ice-slope, at the 
base of which yawns the bottomless crevasse! 
What wondrous majesty of lofty mountain 
crest, crowned with golden cloud wreath and 
blazing with refulgent snow—‘“ whiter than 
any fuller on earth could whiten,” comes 
back to the mind at the magic name of 
Switzerland! What hearty greetings on the 
. narrow summits, and friendly hand grasps, 
as the joyful word “gemacht” is uttered ; 
what lifting up of the heart to the great 
Creator as the boundless prospect of un- 
describable grandeur unrolls itself before the 
eyes, for in truth there is a note, nay a 
hymn, of “Sursum Corda” for ever heard 
echoing among the mountains. What happy 
memories of toil deemed only pleasure and 
dangers surmounted are called up by the 
- name of the great snow peaks—the “ Horns” 


So 2s what memories are 


and the “ Piz,” as by nothing else, excepting 
only the sea ! 

A good many years ago, I was staying at 
one of the hotels near the Great Aletsch 
glacier, indeed, almost my first experience 
of ice was upon this great broad frozen river. 
You can walk upon it for miles and miles, 
and the crevasses can—or shall I say“ could?” 
——easily be leaped across. A slip, however, 
in making the jump, would probably be fatal, 
for the crevasses are deep and narrow, and 
have turns in them, so that anything falling 
would be at once out of sight. We decided 
to visit the Concordia Hut, and made up 
for the purpose a party of three young men 
and myself, accompanied by a guide. There 
was a gradual ascent up the glacier from 
where we started, but it was, all but the final 
bit, nearly as easy—excepting the crevasses 
and some occasional spots requiring caution 
as an ordinary road. 

We passed the Marjelen See, an un- 
frozen lake in the midst of ice walls 
blue as a picture, and walked on, thence 
up the glacier, all five of us roped 
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together, amidst 
grandeur. 

There was the great Aletschorn, 13,775 ft. 
in height, to our left; in front of us the 
solitudes of eternal snow which formed the 
approach to the Jungfrau and the Eiger 
and the Monch, and to the right of us, and 
high above us, were mountains piled on 
mountains. © 

After a three hours’ walk, which consisted 
largely of wading through the rivulets melted 
from the glacier by the hot sun, and through 
slushy snow which, though half melted, was 
still as pure as when it fell—we approached 
our destination. To our right, and high 
above us in a sheltered spot at the foot of 
the Trugberg mountain, was perched, like an 
eagle’s nest, the Concordia Hut, built by the 
Swiss Alpine Club for the accommodation 
of climbers. 

Leading up to it the ascent became 
steeper, until we at last reached a snow slope 
at an angle of about 45°, which hung down 
from the foot of the Trugberg, or perhaps I 
should say from its waist, like a mighty 
apron. 

At the foot of this apron, was the “ Berg- 
schrund,” that is a huge crevasse, which 
would have been quite impassable but that 
an avalanche had hurled itself into its mouth 
and had formed a snow-bridge. 

The wails of this crevasse were quite 20 ft. 
apart at top, and were concave or curved in, 
so that it became more spacious and caver- 
nous as it became deeper. The beautiful 
and terrible walls were of the most brilliant 
blue and transparent, and we saw down into 
dark depths where the blue became purple, 
and the purple became black, and yet farther 
down in the darkest shadow there gleamed 
ice structures grander than was ever mosque 
or cathedral, with peaks, and minarets, and 
spires, and gothic arches—all still and white 
and frozen in that vast gloomy depth. 

We could see clean under the snow-bridge 
from both sides, and we were fascinated by 
what we saw beneath, which I have above 
vainly endeavoured to describe. We care- 
fully tested the snow-bridge, driving our 
axes down until we met good solid support, 
and then our guide having pronounced it 
passable, we went across, stepping in the 
same footprints as he did. 

To walk in the very same footsteps as your 
guide, is of the highest importance for a 


scenery of stupendous 
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mountaineer, and the lines could not but 
recur to me as the guide looked back, and 
said in an impressive whisper: “In der 
selbe tritte.” 


‘*Oh! let me see Thy footmarks, 
And in them plant my own.” 


And so, all roped together, we crossed the 
bridge as it appears in the engraving, and 
mounted the steep snow slope. Steps had 
already been cut and stamped in this, and 
we had only to freshen them here and there 
till, after a sharp ascent of not more than 
five minutes, we entered the Concordia Alpine 
Hut. It nestled under a crag out of reach 
of avalanches, with a small rocky platform in 
front of it, on which lay such vestiges of 
former travellers’ meals as the kites or rats 
had not carried away—for even to this ice 
solitude had the too friendly and familiar rat 
penetrated. 

There was a cooking-stove, in which our 
guide got up a fire and boiled some coffee. 
That ready, we produced our sandwiches and 
had lunch. All the party but myself took 
off their boots and wet stockings and at- 
tempted to dry them. I was wet, though 
not cold, and sat and soaked with no evil 
result, though the example is not to be fol- 
lowed. While we waited, my companions 
made the rude rafters ring with their laughter 
and songs, and presented a ludicrous appear- 
ance, being huddled up bare-legged in the 
rough brown blankets provided in the hut, 
as they half-sat and half-squatted on the 
wooden shelf which ran round the room, and 
which, equipped with straw mattresses, formed 
the bed and bedstead for the traveller and 
his guides on their way to or from the various 
mighty mountains around us. 

I was anxious to start, as we had a glacier 
wall of five hours before us; and after one 
more longing, lingering look at the entrancing 
glories and wondrous solitudes of the Ewig 
Schneefeld—for we were in the heart of it— 
we set out for home. 

At the door of the Hut we put on the 
rope again, being about 25 feet apart, and 
with “nur langsam” from our guide, we 
began the descent of the snow slope, in 
which, as before described, steps had been 
cut by previous travellers as well as by our- 
selves in coming up. The descent presented 
no difficulty, and is traversed by hundreds 
who never dream of danger any more than 
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‘* All roped together we crossed the bridge" 


we did. But at the foot of the snow slope 
we were descending, lay the huge crevasse I 
have mentioned, and the snow-bridge by 
which alone we could cross it, and for this 
snow-bridge we were now with slow and 
cautious steps making our way. 

The guide went first, and I was next to 
him, the three others—all strong, active 
fellows of twenty-two to twenty-five—being 
behind me. This order would have been 
improved if the guide had been last, for in a 
place such as this, requiring caution, the 
best man should have been last in the 
descent. 

The guide, however, could find his way 
to the snow-bridge we were aiming for better 
than I could, who might possibly have been 
put in front had he taken the last place ; 
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hence I believe he went 
first. The three others, 
having had even less ex- 
perience than myself, 
would best have been in 
the middle; but, be that 
as it may, our order was as 
I have given above. The 
afternoon air at this eleva- 
tion was crisp and frosty, 
and our footmarks had 


frozen over slightly, so 
that I was specially cautious 
in planting every step 


firmly, and we were mid- 
way down the slope, but 
not quite in sight of the 
snow-bridge, when I heard 
a very gentle hissing sound 
behind me as of some- 
thing gliding over snow. 
I looked behind. I had 
no time to think of danger 
or of the horror of the 
sight, which indeed has 
lasted within my imagina- 
tion for years, and I saw 
the next man to me on 
the rope lying on_ his 
back and sliding down- 
wards and outwards from 
me—oh, so fast !—and 
quietly and noiselessly. 

I saw the man behind 
him dragged down by the 
chuck, and then the 
second man, and then 
the third man jerked off his feet by the pull 
of the other falling men. The guide was 
25 feet below me, and saw nothing of what I 
did, and, indeed, would have been too late 
even if he did, to have helped me. I saw the 
three men all on their backs, and grasping 
fecbly at the snow, come downwards with 
gathering speed, and in an instant I drove 
my axe up to the hilt in the snow, and 
stamped my feet deep as I could into the 
snow to make good my footing, and hauled 
on the slack of the rope between me and 
the man next me as he came downwards. 
All this without conscious thought. Before 
his strain came on me the other two had 
gathered frightful speed, and had shot past 
me, dragging the man next me with them. I 


saw the rope getting taut ; I saw the last man 
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disappear over the edge of the awful abyss, 


turning on his face as he did so, and clutching 
as a cat would, with fingers bent in the de- 
spairing act like claws, and at the same 
instant I leaned back with all my might, and 
strained against the pull. I suppose there 
was a pull and strain. 

I felt none, I only know that by God’s 
mercy I stood fast, and did not move an 
inch. And I saw that two of my com- 
panions had been arrested on the very edge 
of the ice precipice—one having gone clean 


“Over. 


Before this I had shouted to the guide, 
who rushed up towards me with the words, 
“Herr Jesus!” as horror-stricken he saw 
the others shoot downwards. 

He and I then strained on 
the rope, and pulled the 
others slowly towards us, en- 
tangled as they were in the 
rope, and we saw a blue face 


the snowy, treacherous edge 
of the cavernous depth over 
which the poor fellow was at 
the moment suspended. 

Slowly we got him up, for 
we had to pull up three men, 
and he, we found, was almost 
in a state of collapse, and 
his face threatened heart or 
lung failure, and then the 
guide and myself had to dis- 
entangle the rope, and get 
the three men to their feet 
again—a task of no small 
difficulty—and to revive the 
young fellow who had been 
suspended over the crevasse 
by the rope attached to his 
waist. 

He had not been able to 
touch its concave walls of 
ice, even with his feet, and his 
fingers were all cut with the 
ice points he grasped at as 
he went over the edge. 

He was benumbed with 
shock, and we 
slapped his hands and rubbed 
him, and he revived. But 
words are weak. 

As for myself, I was con- 





-scious of no shock or strain 


or physical exertion. All I did—and some- 
how I did do the right thing at the right 
moment—was done instinctively. 

When getting ready to start again to 
traverse the snow-bridge, in picking up our 
things from the snow, the alpenstock of one 
of the party slipped from his hand, and 
glided down the slope on which he him- 
self had been swept a few moments before, 
and with leaps and bounds, gathering 
speed as it went, shot over the ice cliff, 
and we heard it ring and ring again and 
again as it struck some pinnacle of ice 
far down, and rushed into the unknown 
depths of the glacier. As the alpenstock 


vanished, the guide, with some gesticula- 
tion and uplifted hands, said to me: “ Alle 
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verloren, wenn sie nicht fest gestanden 
hatten.” 

We got on the rope all right again, 
crossed the snow-bridge, eyeing anxiously the 
profound blue chasm on either side of us, 
then down the steeper part of the glacier, 
and with grateful hearts to God for our pre- 
servation, we reached our hospitable hotel. 
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Two guides, even in such an easy 
place, would have been better than one, 
and perhaps even a different arrange- 
ment of men on the rope would have pre- 
vented the occurrence of an_ accident 
which might have had a very different 
ending, but that “His mercy endureth for 
ever.” 





THE HOLY LAND OF 


INDIA 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON 


- HE greatest buildings of the world 
are not palaces, or forums, or 
amphitheatres, but temples.” So 
says Horace Bushnell, in one of 

his most striking and original papers—that 
on “ Building Eras in Religion ””—and from 
whatever period of the world’s history we 
gather our testimony, we shall find this 
statement confirmed. “ Every religion,” he 
further observes, “‘ which has power to get 
historic place in the world, comes to flower, 
sooner or later, by asserting visibility and 
permanence in stone.” And in thus assert- 
ing itself, every religion aims at the loftiest 
possible expression ; it ‘matches its ideas 
and ideal inspirations by its masonries.” 

Many illustrations will doubtless occur to 
the reader, from the history of both eastern 
and western religions, sustaining the views 
thus tersely expressed, and- adding much to 
the large body of evidence that men do their 
greatest things for religion. The religion 
may be a false one, encumbered, fettered, 
and degraded by much that springs from 
human ignorance and passion, but such as 
it is, it represents the aspiration of men 
towards the deity, and stimulates them to 
their highest endeavour. 

Nowhere in the world could one be more 
deeply impressed with this truth than in 
Orissa, the Holy Land of India. To this 
district the thoughts and desires of every 
Hindu turn with even more eager longing 
than that which the Muhammadan cherishes 
with regard to Mecca. To its chief town, 
Puri, sacred to Jagannath, the “ Lord of the 
World,” hundreds of thousands make their 
pilgrimage every year, thankful if here they 


may die, for this is the “Gate of Heaven.” 
Seven thousand shrines once clustered round 
the holy lake of Bhuvaneswar, a few miles. 
away, and although only five or six hundred 
now remain, its waters have lost none of 
their virtue in the esteem of the pious 
Hindu, for a single bath in the Vindusagara 
Pool is said to be equal to twenty-eight 
baths at Benares, or ten years’ ordinary 
bathing in the Ganges; it cleanses the pil- 
grim from all sin. Such being the sanctity 
of the district, it is not surprising that the 
ideal inspirations of the Hindu religion 
should here assume their highest expression 
in temple masonries, and that in Orissa we 
should find some of the most marvellous 
temple architecture which the world can 
show. 

The magnificent fane of Bhuvaneswar, 
according to Fergusson, was forty-three 
years in the building, but this statement 
probably refers only to the earlier stages. 
of the work, for Sir William Hunter tells. 
us that it was commenced in A.D. 500, 
by Yayati Kesari, the founder of the great 
Lion Dynasty of Orissa, that two  suc- 
ceeding monarchs of the line laboured at 
it, and it was completed by the fourth of the 
house in A.D. 657; whilst the beautiful vesti- 
bule was not added until between 1099 and 
1104 A.D. It seems to have been the type 
or model from which all the other temples. 
in Orissa were built, and although there are 
others more elegant in their details, and 
more elaborately ornamented, yet, says Fer- 
gusson, ‘none that I know of is more im- 
posing in effect, or conveys more clearly the 
idea of solid and lasting grandeur than this.” 
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The Rev. J. M. Macdonald, who frequently 
inspected it from all points of view in 1893, 
records like impressions as he gazed upon 
the Great Tower, which is more than one 
hundred and sixty feet high, and exquisitely 
proportioned. It is unique also in style, 
with its long slender ribs, cut across about 
one hundred and twenty feet up, and a cap 
placed thereon, whose angles slope out 
beyond the top of the supporting ribs. As 
it stands thus surrounded by an immense 
number of smaller and more modern 
temples, it forms a worthy centre of an 
architectural panorama, unequalled in Hin- 
dustan. There are four buildings within 
the temple—the refectory, the dancing-hall, 
the porch, and the temple proper. The 
refectory appears, from its style of architec- 
ture, to have been added about the close of 
the eighth century. Mr. Macdonald tells us 
that it was originally designed as a preach- 
ing and reading-room for the Pundits, but 
that, owing to the introduction of fresh 
pillars, which shut out the light, the learned 
men could not read, and it was consecrated 
to the reception of Vishnu’s food, given by 
his devotees. This, however, could not 
have been before 1132, for prior to that 
date the temple had been consecrated to 
the worship of Siva. In 1132, the gentler 
system of Vishnuvism became the royal 
religion, and now prevails in Orissa. Chor- 
ganga, the conqueror under whom. this 
change took place, appears to have been 
imbued with the architectural passion which 
ruled so many of the eastern and western 
princes of the twelfth century, and in his 
zeal for Vishnu, made several notable addi- 
tions to the buildings of this temple, 
“worthy of inclusion in the great and 
glorious number of works of art consecrated 
to the service of him whom he believed to 
be almighty.” 

Even more elaborate and beautiful in its 
external ornamentation is the neighbouring 
temple of Parasuramesvara. In fidelity of 
work, in attention to details, and in com- 
plete microcosms studded over the temple, it 
recalls to the traveller the wealth of work 
in Milan Cathedral. The same character- 
istics are observable in most of these great 
Indian temples, and it is in this faithful 
attention to almost microscopic detail, more, 
perhaps, than in the imposing grandeur of 
the structures themselves, that we see the 


manifestation of the religious spirit that 
controlled the workmen. It is true that 
the subjects of these sculptures are many 
of them a shock to our western ideas of 
religion and morality, but they are such as 
the artists thought would be pleasing to the 
god they worshipped ; and the minute care 
with which they chiselled out every hollow, 
and perfected every line—even of those 
parts which were certain to be for ages 
beyond the reach of any human eye—could 
only have been inspired by the resolve to 
give the deity their best. 

Another of these splendid ruins is that of 
the Temple of Kandarak, on the shore of the 
Bay of Bengal, about nineteen miles from 
Puri. It forms one of the most exquisite 
memorials of Sun-worship in India; this 
worship being one of the religions of the 
Vishnuvite type into which Buddhism dis- 
integrated, and which afterwards gave place 
to another form of Vishnuvism, represented 
by Jagannath. We learn from Abul Fadhl, 
the Moghul historian, that the whole revenue 
of Orissa for twelve years was spent in its 
erection. ‘The wall is one hundred and 
fifty cubits high, and nineteen cubits thick. 
There are three entrances. At the eastern 
gates are two very fine figures of elephants, 
each carrying a man in his trunk. To the 
west are two surprising figures of horsemen 
completely armed; and over the northern 
gate are two tigers, who, having killed two 
elephants, are sitting upon them. In front 
of the gate is a pillar of black stone, of an 
octagonal form, fifty cubits high. There are 
nine flights of steps, after ascending which 
you come into an extensive enclosure. This 
temple is said to be the work of seven 
hundred and thirty years’ antiquity. There 
are twenty-eight other temples here; six 
before the northern gate, and twenty-two 
without the enclosure.” 

Taking the description of the Moghul 
historian as accurate, it will seem at first not 
a little remarkable that of such substantial 
walls no trace remains—none, at least, of 
the outer walls. But this is explained by 
the statement that the Maratha officers have 
carried away the stones as building material 
to Puri. Of the temple, only one of the 
four chambers survives, namely, the Hall ot 
Audience. Some idea of what the magnifi- 
cence of this structure must have been may 
be gathered from Fergusson’s description of 
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THE GREAT TEMPLE, BHUVANESWAR 


the roof of the still remaining chamber, a 
description which must be given in his own 
words. 

“ The roof, sixty feet high, is divided into 
four compartments, the two lowest of which 
are composed of six projecting cornices, 
separated by a deeply recessed compartment 
containing sculpture as large as life ; while 
all the faces of these twelve cornices are 
covered by bassi relievi of processions, battle 
scenes, hunting, and representations of all 
the occupations and amusements of life. 
The immense variety of illustrations of 
Hindu manners contained in it may be 
imagined when we think that with a height 
of from one foot to eighteen inches, the 
frieze extends to nearly three thousand feet 
in length, and contains, probably, at least 
twice that number of figures. The upper- 


most of the three compartments has only 
five cornices, and none of their faces is 
sculptured. ‘The whole is crowned by the 
lotus-shaped dominical ornament, as is uni- 
versally the case, but which is here of a 
sisgularly elegant form. Were such a roof 
as this placed over a colonnade, or on a wall 
much cut up with openings, it would, no 
doubt, be overpoweringly heavy ; but placed 
as it is on a so‘id wall, with only one open- 
ing on each face, and that so deeply re- 
cessed, I scarcely know one so singularly 
appropriate and elegant, and the play of 
light and shade from its bold and varied 
projections and intervening shadows, gives 
it a brilliant and sparkling effect that I con- 
fess I have almost never seen equalled.” 
This chamber is known—tor what reason 
it is not easy to ascertain—-as the Black 
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Pagoda, and in the remarkable doorway of 
the-eastern entrance, no fewer than nine 
different kinds of architecture are repre- 
sented. It is impossible, even by the aid 
of the beautifully distinct photograph of this 
structure, to obtain an adequate idea of the 
profuse sculpture wherewith it is adorned. 


pThe entrance was formerly surmounted, as 


is the case with other Orissa temples, by a 
large slab of chlorite—a bluish, slate-like 
stone, very hard, and exquisitely polished— 
on which were sculptured emblems of the 
Sun, the Moon, Mars, Buddha, Son of the 








Moon; Jupiter, the High Priest of Gods 
and Sages; Venus, High Priest of the 
Asuras ; Saturn, the Son of the Sun; Rahu, 
the Son of Sinhika ; and Ketu, the Son of 
Rudra. The beauty of this piece of sculp- 
ture proved, says Sir W. Hunter, “‘a more 
fatal enemy than time, and tempted English 
antiquaries [in point of fact, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal] to try to remove it by 
sea to the museum at Calcutta.” The 
attempt, it is satisfactory to know, ended in 
a fiasco. A grant of public money was 
obtained—about £200—but it sufficed only 
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to drag the massive block a couple of 
hundred yards from its proper place, and 
there it now lies, quite apart from the 
temple, and as far as ever from the sea. 
The Hindus appear to have turned the 
circumstance to account after their own 
fashion, which makes us regret all the 
more that the ruin was ever disturbed. 
It has been disfigured by red _ paint, 
applied to convert the relic into a god, 
and as such it is now sanctified and wor- 
shipped. 

The chamber just described, it must be 
remembered, was merely the outer Hall of 
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Offerings, and if upon this such ungrudging 
labour was lavished, we may well believe 
that the imagination can scarcely picture 
the magnificence of the towered sanctuary, 
whose ruins have now become a mere jungle- 
covered hill. 

The temple at Kanarak, however, serves 
other modern uses than those of the Hindu 


religion, or of the student of Indian antiqui- * 


ties. It forms a landmark on the coast, 
which ships still sight on their passage up 
the Bay of Bengal; and inaccuracy in the 
bearings, or neglect to use the lead occa- 
sionally, has constantly wrecked vessels on 
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DOORWAY OF THE BLACK PAGODA, KANARAK 


the shore. The villagers, we are told, used 
to explain such mishaps by the story of a 
huge lodestone on the summit of the tower, 
which, like Sindbad the Sailor’s rock, drew 
the unhappy ships on the sands ; and they 
relate how a Musalman crew at length scaled 
the temple and carried off the fatal magnet. 
The priests, they say, forthwith abandoned 
the desecrated shrine and migrated with their 
god to Puri. 

Passing now from the temple structures, 
something must be said of the stone 
mazzaments at Kandrak, which are remark- 
able specimens of ancient Indian art, almost 
appalling in their boldness of conception, 
and not less striking in their elaboration and 
beauty of detail. Whatever we may think 


of their grotesqueness, from our Western 
point of view, we must recognise them as 
the productions of genius. One of these 
represents a colossal lion, jumping on an 
elephant who, as will be seen, holds a man 
in his trunk. Fergusson calls it a griffin, 
and not a lion, and probably the reader, at 
first sight, may be disposed to agree with the 
learned architect ; for never surely was lion 
seen, even by the victim of some awful night- 
mare, corresponding to this affrighting vision 
in stone. But I am inclined to regard Mr. 
Macdonald as right in thinking that it is in- 
tended to represent the Lion religion of Orissa, 
Hinduism, destroying the Elephant Buddhism, 
which is fatal to man’s best interests. The 
enormous size of the monster, as compared 
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narrow—a mistake which I have 








ROYAL HINDU LION OF KANARAK 


with that of the elephant, lends support to 
this supposition ; it is just what would be 
likely to present itself to the mind of the 
Hindu sculptor, when comparing his own re- 
ligion with that which, though it had usurped 
the sway of his people for the four hundred 
years of the Yavana occupation of Orissa, 
from 50 B.C. to about 320 A.D., had finally 
been overthrown by the famous Yayati Kes- 
ari, the founder of the Lion dynasty. 

In some respects more remarkable still is 
the sculpture representing a pair of war- 
horses, of which Sir William Hunter gives 
the following interesting description: ‘Two 
colossal horses guard the southern facade, 
the one perfect, the other with his neck 
broken and otherwise shattered. The right- 
hand stallion has a Roman nose, prominent 
eyes, nostrils not too open, and in other 
respects carved from a well-bred model, 
except the jowl, which is bridled in, close 
upon the neck, making the channel too 





also noticed in the ancient sculp- 
tures of Italy and Greece. The 
legs, too, have a fleshy and con- 
ventional look. He is very 
richly caparisoned with bosses 
and bands round the face, heavy 
chain armour on the _ neck, 
tasselled necklaces, jewelled 
bracelets on all four legs, and 
a tasselled breast-band, which 
keeps the saddle in position. 
The saddle resembles the me- 
dizeval ones of western chivalry, 
with a high pummel, and well- 
marked cantle; but it has a 
modern girth, consisting of a 
single broad band clasped by a 
buckle outside the fringe of a 
sumptuous saddle-cloth. The 
stirrup irons are round, like 
those of our own cavalry. <A 
scabbard for a short Roman 
sword hangs down on the left, 
a quiver filled with feathered 
arrows on the right; while a 
groom, adorned with necklaces 
and jewels, runs at the horse’s 
head, holding a bridle. The 
fierce war stallion has stamped 
down two of the enemy, not 
kicking or prancing, but fairly 
trampling them into the earth. 
The men appear to be aborigines, from their 
woolly hair, tiger-like mouths and tusks, and 
their short curved swords, like the national 
Gurkha fukuri, half bill-hook, half falchion, 
equally suited for ripping up a foe or for 
cutting a path through the jungle. Their 
shields are richly carved with bosses and a 
heraldic device.” 

Whilst the whole province of Orissa is, as. 
we have seen, holy ground, covered with 
sacred temples and monuments, it is on 
Puri, the religious capital, that the national 
reverence of the Hindus for holy places has 
been for ages concentrated ; for here is the 
temple of Jagannath, who for so many cen- 
turies has kept his hold on the Hindu race. 
It is not difficult to understand the secret of 
this hold upon a people ignorant of the 
revelation of the true God, in the person 
of Jesus Christ. Jagannath is the god of 
the people. ‘ The poor outcast learns that 
there is a city on the far eastern shore, in 
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which priest and peasant are 
equal in the presence of the 
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‘Lord of the World.’” No 
wonder that they flock to wor- 
ship at this shrine from every 
province of India. To reach 
the courts of Jagannath is to be 
under the protection of a sanctity 
which overleaps all barriers of 
caste, race, and hostile faith ; and 
all without distinction may as- 
semble outside the Lion Gate of 
the temple, and ‘join in the 
sacrament of eating the holy 
food. Here, even a priest will 
receive food from a Christian 
hand. It is difficult to realise 
what this freedom must be to 
myriads who are constantly groan- 
ing under the sufferings imposed 
by those distinctions of caste 
which are unrelenting in their 
tyranny throughout every province 
of India. 

Moreover, the worship of Ja- 
gannath aims at a_ catholicism 
which embraces every form of 
Indian belief, and every Indian 





conception of the deity. He is 
Vishnu, the all-pervading, the 
restorer of order, the reliever 


of burdens, under whatever form, 

and by whatever title, men call 

upon his name. “The fetishism 

of the aboriginal races, the mild flower- 
worship of the Vedas, and the lofty spirituali- 
ties of the great Indian reformers have alike 
found refuge here.” It is therefore easy to 
understand the irresistible attraction which 
draws the ceaseless stream of pilgrims year 
by year from all points of the Empire to 
Orissa, and to its most sacred centre, the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri; and it is 
easy to understand the lavish art and labour 
that have been bestowed by earlier ages 
upon the rearing and decoration of these 
magnificent temples. Perhaps also it is not 
difficult to see in these splendid relics of 
past devotion a prophecy of what yet shall 
be. It has already been said that the era 
when most of these great achievements were 
undertaken was a remarkable building era in 
the history of both the eastern and the 
western world. All the great religions of 


the earth seem then to have striven, with a 
XXVI—23 
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ELEPIIANT IN STONE AT KANARAK 


zeal that has never since been equalled, to 
express in the magnificence of the sanctuaries 
their -loftiest ideals. Is it unreasonable to 
anticipate another building era when all this 
shall be transcended? Dr. Bushnell was 
surély not indulging an extravagant imagina- 
tion when, recounting the latter-day triumphs 
of invention and discovery, the wonderful 
and increasing resources of the world, he 
looked forward to a time when the loftiest 
ideas of religion which are yet to prevail 
will seek commensurate expression in stone. 
“ Wealth,” he says, “has a new grand chapter 
thus to write ; and having all utmost ability, 
it will as certainly become a great builder as 
there is found to be any Christian occasion 
for it. And it will be strange if resources 
so immensely great do not sometimes appear 
in structures that for magnitude and majesty 
are unequalled.” And so, in an era yet to 
come “the grandest doxologies, and most 

















SCULPTURED WAR HORSE NEAR KANARAK 


hallowed prayers, and widest human brother- 
hoods will be mounting into ,stone by the 
upward lifting of their affinities.” 


Our illustrations are prepared from photo- 
graphs by Mr. W. H. Cornish, District 
Superintendent of Police, Katak. 





ANSWERS TO 
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PRAYER* 


Dr. HORTON’S TESTIMONY 


T has sometimes seemed to me that God 
does not intend the faith in prayer to 
rest upon an induction of instances. 
The answers, however explicit, are not 

of the kind to bear down an aggressive 
criticism. Your Christian lives a life which 
is an unbroken chain of prayers offered 
and prayers answered; from his inward 
view the demonstration is overwhelming. 
But do you ask for the evidences, and do 
you propose to begin to pray if the facts are 
convincing, and to refuse the practice if they 
are not? Then you may find the evidences 
evanescent as an evening cloud, and the 
facts all susceptible of a simple rationalistic 


explanation. “ Prayer,” says an old Jewish 
mystic, “is the moment when heaven and 
earth kiss each other.” It is futile as well 
as indelicate to disturb that rapturous 
meeting ; and nothing can be brought away 
from such an intrusion, nothing of any value 
except the resolve to make trial for oneself 
of the “‘ mystic sweet communion.” 

I confess, therefore, that I read examples 
of answers to prayer without any great 
interest, and refer to those I have experi- 
enced myself with the utmost diffidence. 
Nay, I say frankly beforehand, “If you are 
concerned to disprove my statement, and to 
show that what I take for the hand of God 


* Copyright 1897, by Whittaker & Co., New York, in the United States of America. 
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is merely the cold operation of natural law, 
I shall only smile. My own conviction will 
be unchanged. I do not make that great 
distinction between the hand of God and 
natural law, and I have no wish to induce 
you to pray by an accumulation of facts—to 
commend: to you the mighty secret by 
showing that it would be profitable to you, 
a kind of Aladdin’s lamp for fulfilling way- 
ward desires:” Natural law, the hand of 
God! Yes! I unquestioningly admit that 
the answers to prayer come generally along 
lines which we recognise as natural law, and 
would perhaps always be found along those 
lines if our knowledge of natural law were 
complete. Prayer is to me the quick and 
instant recognition that all law is God’s will, 
and all nature is in God’s hand, and that all 
our welfare lies in linking ourselves with His 
will and placing ourselves in His hand 
through all the operations of the world and 
life and time. 

Yet I will mention a few “answers to 
prayer” striking enough to me. One Sunday 
morning, a message came to me before the 
service from an agonised mother: “ Pray for 
my child: the doctor has been and gives no 
hope.” We prayed, the church prayed, with 
the mother’s agony, and with the faith in a 
present Christ, mighty to save. Next day, 
I learned that the doctor who had given the 
message of despair in the morning had 
returned, after the service, and said at once, 
“A remarkable change has taken place.” 
The child recovered and still lives. 

“On another occasion, I was summoned 
from my study to see a girl who was dying 
of acute peritonitis. I hurried away to the 
chamber of death. The doctor said that he 
could do nothing more. The mother stood 
there weeping. The girl had passed. beyond 
the point of recognition. But’ as I entered 
the room, a conviction seized me that the 
sentence of death had not gone out against 
her. I proposed that we should kneel down 
and pray. I asked definitely that she 
should be restored. I left the home, and 
learned afterwards that she began to amend 
almost at once, and entirely recovered ; she 
ds now quite strong and well, and doing her 
share of service for our Lord. 

And on yet another occasion I was hastily 
called from my study to see an elderly man, 
who had always been delicate since I knew 
him ; now he was prostrated with bronchitis, 


and the doctor did not think that he could 
live. It chanced that I had just been study- 
ing the passage which contains the prayer of 
Hezekiah and the promise made to him of 
fourteen additional years of life. I went to the 
sick man and told him that I had just been 
reading this, and asked if it might not bea 
ground for definite prayer. He assented, 
and we entreated our God for His mercy in 
the matter. The man was restored and is 
living still. 

These are only typical instances of what I 
have frequently seen. Many times, no doubt, 
I have prayed for the recovery of the sick and 
the prayer has not been answered. And 
you, dear and sceptical reader, may say if 
you will that this is proof positive that 
the instances of answered prayers are mere 
coincidences. You may say it, and if you 
will, prove it, but you will not in the least 
alter my quiet conviction ; for the answers 
were given to me. I do not know that even 
the subjects of these recoveries recognise the 
agency which was at work. To me all this 
is immaterial. ‘The subjective evidence is 
all that was designed, and that is sufficient, 
and to the writer conclusive. 

With reference to money for Christian 
work, I have laboured to induce my own 
church to adopt the simple view, that we 
should ask not men, but in the first instance 
God, the owner of it all, for what we want. 
I am thankful to say that some of them now 
believe this, and bring our needs to Him 
very simply and trustfully. I could name 
many instances of the following kind: there 
is a threatened deficit in the funds of the 
mission, or an extension is needéd and we 
have not the money. The sound of mis- 
giving is heard; we have not the givers ; 
the givers have given all they can. ‘Why 
not trust God?” I have urged. “ Why not 
pray openly and unitedly—and_ believe?” 
The black cloud of debt has been dissipated, 
or the necessary extension has been made. 

Oddly enough some people have said to 
me, “ Ah, yours is a rich church,” as if to 
imply one can very safely ask God for 
money when one has the people at hand 
who can give it. But surely this is a ques- 
tion of degree. My church is not rich 
enough to give one-tenth of what it gives, 
if we did not first ask God for it, _And there 
are churches which could give ten times 
what they do give, if only the plan were 

















(From a photograph by Elviott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, W.) 


ROBERT F. HOR'TON, M.A., 


adopted of first asking God, instead of going 
to the few wealthy people and trusting to 
them. 

But this is a matter of statistics and a little 
wearisome. I confess I am unsatisfied with 
answers to prayer when the prayer is only 
for these carnal and visible things, which are 


D.D. 


often, in boundless love and pity, withheld. 
The constant and proper things to pray for 
are precisely those the advent of which 
cannot be observed or tabulated ; that the 
kingdom may come, that they who have 
sinned, not unto death, may be forgiven, 
that the eyes of Christian men may be 
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enlightened, and their hearts expanded to 
the measure of the love of Christ. Such 
prayers are answered, but the answers are 
not unveiled. I remember a strange instance 
of this. I was staying with a gentleman in 
a great town, where the town council, of 
which he was a member, had just decided to 
close a music-hall which was exercising a 
pernicious influence. The decision was most 
unexpected, because a strong party in the 
council were directly interested in the hall. 
But to my friend’s amazement the men who 
had threatened opposition came in and 
quietly voted for withdrawing the licence. 
Next day we were speaking about modern 
miracles ; he, the best of men, expressed the 
opinion that miracles were confined to Bible 
times. His wife then happened to mention 
how, on the day of that council meeting, 
she and some other good women of the city 
had met and continued in prayer that the 
licence might be withdrawn. I ventured to 
ask my friend whether this was not the 
explanation of what he had confessed to be 
an amazing change of front on the part of 
the opposition. And, strange to say, it had 
not occurred to him—though an avowed 
believer in prayer—to connect the praying 
women and that beneficent vote. 

The truth is, all the threads of good which 
run across our chequered society, all the im- 
pulses upward and onward, all the invisible 
growths in goodness and grace, are answered 
prayers. For our prayers for the kingdom are 
not uttered on the housetops ; and the king- 
dom itself cometh not with observation. 

But if it were not too delicate a subject I 
could recite instances, to me the most remark- 
able answers to prayer in my experience, of 
changed character and enlarged Christian 
life, resulting from definite intercession. It 
is an experiment which any loving and 
humble soul can easily make. Take your 
friends, or better still the members of the 
church to which you belong, and set yourself 
systematically to pray for them. Leave alone 
those futile and often misguided petitions 
for temporal blessings, or even for success 
in their work, and plead with your God in 
the terms of that prayer with which St. Paul 
bowed his knees for the Ephesians. Ask 
that this person, or these persons, known to 
you, may have the enlightenment and 
expansion of the Spirit, the quickened love 
and zeal, the vision of God, the profound 


sympathy with Christ, which form the true 
Christian life. Pray and watch, and as you 
watch, still pray. And you will see a miracle, 
marvellous as the springing of the flowers in 
April, or the far-off regular rise and setting 
of the planets, a miracle proceeding before 
your eyes, a plain answer to your prayer, and 
yet without any intervention of your voice or 
hand. You will see the mysterious power 
of God at work upon these souls for which 
you pray. And by the subtle movements of 
the Spirit it is as likely as not that they will 
come to tell you of the divine blessings which 
have come to them in reply to your unknown 
prayers. 

But there are some whose eyes are not yet 
open to these invisible things of the Spirit, 
which are indeed the real things. The measure 
of faith is not yet given them, and they do 
not recognise that web—the only web which 
will last when the loom of the world is 
broken—the web of which the warp is the 
will of God, and the woof the prayers of men. 
For these, to speak of the whole as answered 
prayer is as good as to say that no prayer is 
answered at all. If they are to recognise an 
answer it must be some tiny pattern, a sprig 
of flower, or an ammonite figure on the 
fabric. Let me close, therefore, by recounting 
a very simple answer to prayer, simple, and 
yet I think I can show, significant. 

Last summer I was in Norway, and one 
of the party was a lady who was too delicate 
to attempt great mountain excursions, but 
found an infinite compensation in rowing 
along those fringed shores of the Fjord, and 
exploring those interminable brakes, which 
escape the notice of the passengers on board 
the steamer. One day we had followed a 
narrow fjord, which winds into the folds of 
the mountains, to its head. There we had 
landed and pushed our way through the 
brush of birch and alder, lost in the mimic 
glades, emerging to climb miniature moun- 
tains, and fording innumerable small rivers, 
which rushed down from the perpetual 
snows. Moving slowly over the ground— 
veritable explorers of a virgin forest—pluck- 
ing the ruby bunches of wild raspberry, or 
the bilberries and whortleberries, delicate in 
bloom, we made a devious track which it 
was hard or impossible to retrace. Suddenly 
my companion found that her golosh was 
gone. That might seem a slight loss and 
easily replaced; not at all. It was as vital 
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to her as his snowshoes were to Nansen on the 
Polar drift ; for it could not be replaced until 
we were back in Bergen at the end of our 
tour. And to be without it meant an end 
of all the delightful rambles in the spongy 
mosses and across the liliputian streams, 
which for one at least meant half the charm 
and the benefit of the holiday. With the 
utmost diligence, therefore, we searched the 
brake, retraced our steps, recalled each pre- 
cipitous descent of heather-covered rock, 
and every sapling of silver birch by which we 
had steadied our steps. We plunged deep 
into all the apparently bottomless crannies, 
and beat the brushwood along all our course. 
But neither the owner’s eyes, which are keen 
as needles, nor mine, which are not, could 
discover any sign of the missing shoe. With 
woful countenances we had to give it up and 
start on our three miles’ row along the fjord 
to the hotel. But in the afternoon the idea 
came to me, “ And why not ask our gracious 
Father for guidance in this trifle as well as 
for all the weightier things which we are 
constantly committing to His care? If the 
hairs of our head are all numbered, why not 
also the shoes of our feet?” I therefore 
asked Him that we might recover this lost 
golosh. And then I proposed that we 
should row back to the place. How magnifi- 
cent the precipitous mountains and the far 
snow-fields looked that afternoon! How 
insignificant our shallop, and our own im- 
perceptible selves in that majestic amphi- 
theatre, and how trifling the whole episode 
might seem to God! But the place was one 
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where we had enjoyed many singular proofs 
of the divine love which shaped the moun- 
tains, but has also a particular care for the 
emmets which nestle at their feet. And I 
was ashamed of myself for ever doubting the 
particular care of an infinite love. When we 
reached the end of the fjord and had lashed 
the boat to the shore, I sprang on the rocks 
and went, I know not how or why, to one 
spot, not far from the water, a spot which I 
should have said we had searched again and 
again in the morning, and there lay the shoe 
before my eyes, obvious, as if it had fallen 
from heaven ! 

I think I hear the cold laugh of prayerless 
men. “And that is the kind of thing on 
which you rest your belief in prayer; a 
happy accident. Well, if you are superstitious 
enough to attach any importance to that, you 
would swallow anything!” And with a 
smile, not, I trust, scornful or impatient, 
but full of quiet joy, I would reply: “ Yes, 
if you will, that is the kind of thing ; a trifle 
rising to the surface from the depths of a 
Father’s love and compassion—those depths 
of God which you will not sound contain 
marvels greater it is true; they are however 
ineffable, for the things of the Spirit will only 
be known to men of the Spirit. These 
trifles are all that can be uttered to those 
who will not search and see; trifles indeed, 
for no sign shall be given to this genera- 
tion; which, if it will not prove the power 
of prayer by praying, shall not be con- 
vinced by marshalled instances of the 
answers of prayer.” 
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BEDTIME 


Little feet have been at play, 
Racing, chasing, all the day ; 
Little lips are ready quite 

For the mother’s last good-night. 


Hasten, pattering, restless tread, 
To the land of drowsy-head. 
Even dolly there shall sleep 
Buried in the pillows deep. 


When the morning wakens you, 
Dolly’s sure to waken too ; 
Greeting with her mild surprise 
All that meets her bright blue eyes. 


. Happy babes, whose hours of play 
End in such a peaceful way— 
Taking with you to your rest 
Whatsoe’er ye treasure best ! 


We, when we are called to go 

From the playgrounds that we know, 
From our sports impetuous, 

Cannot take our toys with us. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON, 
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HE notorious “Jemmy ‘Twitcher,” 
fourth Earl of Sandwich, absorbed 
in his gambling, and calling peri- 
odically to the waiter to bring 
him “a piece of meat between two pieces 
of bread” (a form of refreshment, by the 
way, in which the Romans had long before 
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anticipated him), little dreamed that he was 
passing into history as the creator of the 
“sandwich,” and it needed but a flash of 
humour in the ever-fertile mind of Charles 
Dickens, some thirty or forty years later, to 
give the word a new and grotesque applica- 
tion. The “unstamped advertisement—an 
animated sandwich composed of a_ boy 
between two boards,” whom we meet for the 
first time in the pages of “ Boz” walking 
leisurely down Holborn Hill announcing to 
the world that “Signor Billsmethi, of the 
King’s Theatre, intended opening for the 
season with a Grand Ball,” has become one 
of the most familiar, and at the same time 
one of the most pathetic, of our London 








street figures, and however much he may try 
to hide his identity under his modern, and 
strictly professional, nom de guerre of 
“clapper-carrier,” to the public at large he 
will always be known as a “ sandwich-man.” 

It was surely a singular freak of inventive 
genius that led man first of all to conceive 
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the daring design of turning his fellow intoa 
peripatetic placard. The old Homeric 
“herald” was a useful enough member of 
the ancient Greek communities, and as such 
held in decent honour and respect ; while 
one can readily appreciate the necessity, ina 
primitive stage of social growth, for the 
services of the old town “drummers ” and 
“bellmen ;” but an “ animated sandwich ” 
is surely the most aggressively satirical jest 
that even the inventive spirit of commer- 
cialism has allowed itself to perpetrate. 
Although now a familiar figure in our 
streets, the sandwich-man really represents a 
comparatively recent development of adver- 
tising enterprise. He came into existence 
after the era of wall-posters. Arrayed in a 
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tall hat and swallow-tail coat, he marched 
originally through the principal thoroughfares 
of London carrying a long pole surmounted 
with a single board on which was con- 
spicuously displayed an announcement of 
the latest development in literary or com- 
mercial enterprise. But the remorseless law 
of change works through the pressure of 
competition in advertising, as in all things 
else, and London awoke one morning to find 
that its “ peripatetic placards” had disap- 
peared, and that in their stead was a race of 
new prodigies in the form of “animated 
sandwiches.” 

In its earliest form the human sandwich 
consisted of two plain boards, fastened 
together with simple shoulder straps, with a 
man in swallow-tail coat and tall hat under- 
neath. The tall hat gradually gave way to 
the “‘ bowler,” and the “squash ” (although 
a “chimney-pot ” is still a mark of former 
respectability), while the swallow-tail was 
superseded by the frock coat and jacket. In 
still more recent times, however, the philan- 
thropic heart of the enterprising advertising 
agent has largely emancipated the sandwich- 
man from the iron rule of fashion by dis- 
guising his identity under a_ bewildering 
variety of military and other uniforms, so 
that a man, who leaves the doss-house in the 
morning arrayed in a greasy “ bowler” hat 
and an oddly assorted suit of clothes, emerges 
presently in Oxford Street in the uniform of 
the Scots Guards, or the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade. Moreover, by some miraculous 
process—the crowning triumph of the adver- 
tising genius—he can be made to change his 
nationality at will, so that a man who ap- 
pears in Piccadilly as a “ heathen Chinee ” on 
Monday, becomes a Zulu in Regent Street 
on Tuesday, and, it may be, a rather washed- 
out Maori in Holborn on Wednesday. 

The “boards” themselves, also, have 
been subject to change, the earlier form 
giving way, for the most part, to wooden 
frames covered with canvas, with, still more 
recently, the addition of “ high” or shoulder 


boards for which an extra twopence is 
allowed. One enterprising agent a short 


time ago tried the experiment of covering 
his men almost completely with a miniature 
‘‘hoarding ” on which from eight to twelve 
separate advertisements were displayed. 
The experiment, had it succeeded would 
have been an extremely lucrative one for the 
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agent himselt, but, happily for the unfor- 
tunate being underneath (who received but 
1s. 6d. per day of eight hours), it entirely 
failed, no single announcement being con- 
sidered sufficiently conspicuous by the 
advertisers concerned. 

The nature of the advertisements varies 
greatly. While they are chiefly theatrical 
announcements, they are by no means re- 
stricted to these: patent medicines, up-to- 
date magazines, mission services, and religious 
anniversaries generally, find a prominent 
place in the list. The spirit of a grim irony 
sometimes seems to lurk in the announce- 
ments ; or at least, the incongruity between 
the appearance of the man between the 
‘‘ boards” and the purport of the advertise- 
ment he carries is often powerfully suggested. 
It is a strange irony, for example, that selects 
a shivering, breakfastless “ dosser ” to adver- 
tise an enterprising caterer’s celebrated 
“3s. 6d. dinners,” or that transforms a 
shirtless, stockingless, down-at-heel “ ne’er- 
do-weel,” into a peripatetic advertisement ot 
a “Fancy Dress Ball.” But such grim 
ironies are of frequent occurrence, while in 
connection with a recent list of Exeter Hall 
Anniversaries a “‘ gang” of sandwich-men, 
most of whom were cripples, or otherwise 
physically deformed, paraded the principal 
thoroughfares of the West announcing a 
special meeting of the “Christian Evidence ” 
Society. 








‘For 1s. 4d. a day!” 


Take him for all in all, the sandwich-man 
is probably the most pathetic figure in our 
strangely complex social life. He belongs 
to aclass of men—the “ dossers ”—who in a 
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very deep and tragic sense are the pariahs of 
our great cities, and of London especially. 
These “ dossers ” are drawn from all classes 
of society, and represent almost every con- 
ceivable type of character, from the profes- 
sional man who has fallen through drink 
or other moral fault (sometimes, but very 
rarely, through ‘sheer misfortune), to the 
unskilled, seasoned loafer whose philosophic 
savagery is -abundantly satisfied with the 
price of his “ kip” and one “ square meal” 
per day ; and who, when even these fail, falls 
back in stoical equanimity upon a tighter 
clasp of his belt, and an extra “screw” of 
‘“‘ kerbstone twist.” 

In the ranks of sandwich-men you may 
find clergymen, university graduates, bar- 
risters, schoolmasters, actors, army reserve 
men and pensioners—who form a very large 
proportion of the whole—and a miscellaneous 
company of unskilled labourers and idlers— 
a strange and motley host, but preserving 
through all their vicissitudes of fortune cer- 
tain sharply defined and freely recognised 
class distinctions. 

It is practically impossible to say how 
many sandwich-men there are in London at 
any given time. The “ profession ” is pecu- 
liarly liable to seasonal fluctuations, tending 
to its lowest in the summer months, when 
probably not more than from one to two 
thousand men are employed, and reaching 
its highest limit toward Christmastide when, 
owing principally to the attractions of the 
pantomime season, probably as many as six, 
or even seven, thousand sandwich-men find 
temporary employment. The West and 
West Central districts naturally enough form 
their chief centres, for it is there that the 
principal demand for their labour exists. 
This, of course, is entirely owing to the 
presence of the theatres of which there 
are no fewer than twenty-nine (in addi- 
tion to eight music-halls) in West London 
alone. 

The ages of the men vary considerably. 
While there is undoubtedly an increasing 
proportion of young men, the majority 
average from twenty-five to forty, but there 
is a goodly number whose ages range from 
forty to sixty. Once beyond sixty they pass 
into the workhouse. What proportion the 
single men bear to the married it would be 
hazardous to suggest. This at least may be 
said, that an intimate acquaintance with 


men of this type is not calculated to deepen 
one’s faith in the infallibility of census 
returns. The simple and unenlightened 
questioner, did such a person attempt a 
census, would doubtless be struck at once 
by the apparent great preponderance of 
“single” over ‘ married” men in_ their 
ranks, for, speaking generally, it is probable 
that at least ninety-five per cent. of the men 
would so return themselves—the word 
“single ” being mainly used to represent the 
‘‘ clapper-carrier’s ” own sense of social obli- 
gation. The astute and practised questioner 
never asks, “ Are you single ?” but, “ Where 
is your wife?” Without attempting any 
estimate in figures it may safely be said that 
a discovery—were such a thing possible—of 
the antecedents of a considerable proportion 
of these men would afford unbounded grati- 
fication to Poor Law and other authorities 
up and down the country, one of whose 
most embarrassing responsibilities is the 
helpless army of “ deserted wives.” 

The causes that have contributed to the 
present condition of these men are less 
varied than might be supposed. Probably 
in the case of at least ninety per cent. of the 
men the cause is to be sought in some moral 
defect, ¢.g., drink, or dishonesty, or in what 
I have called “ philosophic savagery” (i.e., 
an incurable habit of loafing). Only in an 
infinitesimal degree are their circumstances 
attributable to irregularity of work or other 
misfortune. 

Whatever may be the disadvantages of 
“clapper-carrying” as a “ profession,” it 
undoubtedly possesses certain clear advan- 
tages over other and more reputable ‘ pro- 
fessions.” For example, no embarrassing 
preliminary questions are raised as to a man’s 
character or experience. To be a successful 
sandwich-man all that is needed is that a 
man shall be able, and willing, to insinuate 
himself between two boards, and, if required, 
support another on his shoulders, and then 
be possessed of sufficient locomotive energy 
to enable him to perambulate the principal 
streets of a district for eight or nine hours 
per day. The work, it is true, is apt to 
become monotonous, and occasionally just a 
bit wearisome, but there is always a snug 
courtyard somewhere at hand, where the 
boards can be “put to sleep,” for an hour 
or two at a stretch, without much fear of 
detection, for a sandwich-man divested of his 
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‘*To perambulate the principal streets of a district for eight or nine hours a day’ 


boards is not a conspicuous or easily re- 
cognisable identity. 

The men are generally sent out in “gangs,” 
varying in size from two or three men up toas 
many as one hundred and fifty; but the 
larger “gangs” are rare, for where the 
opportunity of checking the number is so 
slight, experienced advertisers are loth to 
expose the agents to the temptation of 
sending out fifteen or twenty-five per cent. 
less than the number charged for. Usually 
one of the men acts as foreman, receiving 
sometimes, but not always, an extra three- 
pence per day for this service, while in the 
case of large “gangs” two foremen are 
appointed, one at each end, so that when 
the order is given to “right about turn,” the 
last man becomes the leader. The law 
requires that the men shall walk not less 
than thirty yards apart, but the requirement 
is never enforced. Indeed, in the case ot 
very large “ gangs” it would be practically 
impossible to enforce it. 

“ Clapper-carrying ” in London has one 
great advantage over similar work in the 
provinces, inasmuch as in the former the 
Chief Commissioner of Police strictly regu- 
lates the size of the ‘“ boards” which the 


men are allowed to carry. No “ sandwich- 
board,” for example, may exceed thirty inches 
in length, or thirty-two inches in width, 
whereas in other places there is virtually no 
restriction. The weight of a set of sandwich- 
boards (including a shoulder-board) is pro- 
bably on the average about twenty-eight 
pounds. The pay is extremely small, ranging 
from Is. to 1s. 2d. per day of eight hours for 
ordinary boards, and from ts. 2d. to 1s, 4d. 
per day for “high” (or shoulder) boards. 
Originally 1s. 6d. per day was allowed for the 
latter, but the pressure of competition among 
the men themselves led to a reduction. As 
a rule, however, the higher sums, viz., 1s. 2d. 
for ordinary, and ts. 4d. for “high” boards, 
are only paid by agents who hold important 
contracts, and who are required to provide 
men of superior stature. For the “ electric 
light ” boards, which may be seen any evening 
in the principal thoroughfares of the West, 
the pay is threepence per hour, but inasmuch 
as the work is limited to four hours, and 
the man has to carry in addition to the 
“boards” an electric battery weighing at 
least forty pounds, it will readily be under- 
stood that this branch of the “ profession ” 
is not eagerly sought after; indeed, it is 
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generally regarded with extreme disfavour, 
and only accepted when the other branches 
fail. “Sweating” is by no means an un- 
known vice even in the “ clapper-carrying ” 
trade. In many cases the advertising agent’s 
foreman who gives out the “boards ” expects 
a “salvage” of a penny per day from each 
of the men employed; while in other cases 
there are “ middlemen ” who make a practice 
of securing “boards” from an advertising 
agent, and then immediately sublet them to 
another man for a commission of a few 
coppers. Detection in such cases is prac- 
tically impossible. 

That the profits of the advertising agents 
who employ these men are considerable, will 
be at once apparent when it is mentioned 
that the advertiser pays from 1s. 1od. (the 
lowest “contract” rate) to 3s. per day for 
each of the men employed, while at election 
times the rate rises to 3s. 6d., although the 
sandwich-man does not share in the increase. 
The “ wear-and-tear” in the trade is ex- 
tremely slight, the boards themselves being 
inexpensive and easily manufactured by 
rough carpenters who are to be found among 
the men themselves. 

How the average sandwich-man manages 
to exist on the miserable pittance he earns 
will probably remain a mystery to many, 
especially when the irregularity of the work 
is taken into consideration. But some idea 
of the prevailing standard of life among men 
of this class can easily be given. For the 
most part they haunt the cheap “ dosshouses ” 
and shelters that are every- 
where to be found in the 
central districts of London, 
while some are regular fre- 
quenters of the common 
lodging-houses “run” by 
a few of the principal ad- 
vertising agents themselves. 
It may not be generally 
known that there are no 
fewer than a thousand of 
these common __lodging- 
houses (in addition to 
night refuges and shelters) ¢ 
with authorised accom- 
modation for from thirty 
to forty thousand persons 
in London. In the St. 
Giles and Strand Divisions 
alone there are nearly one 
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hundred. They differ greatly in size and gene- 
ral respectability, and the prices charged for 
admission also vary, ranging from twopence 
in the case of the Salvation Army shelters— 
which are not, strictly speaking, common 
lodging-houses, but are nevertheless freely 
patronised by sandwich-men—to sixpence in 
the case of the lodging-houses “run” by 
advertising agents themselves. The latter 
price would seem to be prohibitive, but in- 
asmuch as residence in these houses carries 
with it a preference claim to employment, 
they are much more freely used than would 
otherwise be the case. For the higher prices 


the men have the free use of the kitchen— 
generally a large underground room, roughly 
furnished, with a large coke fire kept burning 
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day and night—the use of whatever cooking 
or other utensils may be provided, and a 
separate “kip” or bed. In the case of the 
Salvation Army shelters the beds are chiefly 
“bunks ”—closely resembling egg-boxes— 
laid out in long rows on the floor, and 
furnished with a mattress of dried sea-weed 
covered with American oilcloth, with a single 
cloth of the same material for blanket and 
sheet combined. 

The food of the men is very simple. In 
prosperous times they may, perhaps, run to 
“two-penn’orth ” of “ blocks,” procured from 
a friendly butcher, which, with a handful of 
vegetables (especially onions), make a sump- 
tuous and appetising “stew.” But generally 
the sandwich-man’s dinner consists of a basin 
of soup and bread, which can be procured 
for a penny at one or other of the numerous 
charitable soup-kitchens that are scattered 
up and down London. For breakfast, or 
tea, he will probably indulge in a “’a’porth” 
of tea, a “’a’porth” of sugar, a farthings- 
worth of milk, a “’a’porth” of bread, and a 
“’q’porth” of dripping or margarine—the 
latter not easily distinguishable from “ cart- 
grease,” and purchaseable at the rate of 
fourpence per pound. While, if times are 
good, he may sometimes “spring” to a 
couple of ‘two-eyed steaks” (7.e., bloaters), 
which, when stale, can be purchased at the 
rate of three, or even four, a penny. ‘This, 
with a pipeful of “’ardup,” or “kerbstone 
twist,” which, whatever else has to go, your 
true “ dosser” must have, amply satisfies the 
physical wants of the average sandwich-man, 
for whom the problem of the simplification 
of life has long ago been solved. If these 
things cannot be procured, and they are 
not always procurable, there is generally a 
philanthropically disposed baker or a free 
soup-kitchen to be “played up,” while at 
the very worst extremity there is the unfail- 
ing resource of a “bull” in another man’s 
teapot.* 

Sunday is the sandwich-man’s happiest 
day. If he be unusually industrious, and 
the weather is sufficiently “ dirty,” he may 
seize the opportunity to increase his income 
by doing a little “faking” (#¢., crossing- 

* For the sake of the uninitiated it may be well to 


explain that a ‘‘ bull” is an infusion of hot water and 
tea-leaves, 


sweeping), but, as a rule, he spends the day 
in “ playing-up ” the various charitable insti- 
tutions where free meals are provided. 
From 8 to 9 A.M., for example, he will visit 
Mr. Reuben May’ s mission-hall in Golden 
Lane, where he is sure of a large basin of 
*‘concrete” (7.e., porridge), and a lump of 
bread, the solid qualities of which afford a 
good foundation for the religious address 
which follows. From there he will proceed 
to the free “breakfast” at Field Lane 
Refuge, Clerkenwell, which is open from ten 
o’clock till twelve ; and from there again he 
will proceed, a few hours later (#¢., at three 
o’clock), to Gray’s Yard, Oxford Street, 
where a pint of tea and a quarter of a dry 
loaf await him. A little later still, he finds 
his way to the hall belonging to the Kilburn 
Sisters, where he indulges, to his heart’s 
content, in a plentiful supply of bread-and- 
butter and tea. ‘Then, feeling that he has 
not spent his Sabbath in vain, he wends his 
way homewards to the lodging-house kitchen, 
or, as frequently happens, finding himself 
without the price of his “kip,” seeks and 
obtains admission to one of the numerous 
free shelters. 

The question will probably be asked, what 
chances of reform are there for these men? 
Briefly, it may be said at once that for the 
majority at least the chances are exceedingly 
small. The life for most of them has un- 
mistakable attractions. It is, for example, 
entirely free from anything like social re- 
sponsibility, and allows full play to those 
habits of free loafing that are dear to the 
true dosser’s heart. But much might be 
done to modify some of the evils of the life, 
especially in the matter of pay, while experi- 
ments in the direction of preventive work, 
such, for example, as that so admirably con- 
ducted by Mr. James Keates at the Bess- 
brook Homes for Sandwich-Men, in Queen’s 
Square, Bloomsbury, and Holborn, might 
well be encouraged. Those homes, which 
were begun on a small scale three years ago, 
on what are virtually co-operative lines, now 
provide accommodation and regular employ- 
ment for 107 men, and are already practi- 
cally self-supporting, and whatever of reform 
is possible in so dismal a “ profession ” as 
“ clapper-carrying ” will best be achieved on 
those lines. 
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T is a great change to pass from a 
little bare country church in Scot- 
land to an English cathedral. One 
is apt to think that the preaching 

in each should correspond to the building ; 
that cathedral sermons should be of a wholly 
different order from those delivered in 
humble chapels. It is not so. When I 
first had the opportunity of hearing a 
cathedral sermon in England it seemed thin 
and poor in comparison with those I had 
been wont to listen to. But there were a 
few preachers in England whose discourses 
did not mis-become the stateliest fane, and 
of these Canon Liddon was the chief. He 
was before all things an ideal cathedral 
orator. 

I heard him many times. Every visitor 
to London who was interested in sermons 
made his way to St. Paul’s on the afternoons 
when Liddon was preaching. Curiously 
enough the London Nonconformist Churches 
make no provision for the afternoon. Surely 
in some great central building there should 
be every Sunday afternoon at least one service 
that would attract the multitude. However 
this may be, Liddon was one of those 
preachers whom you know at one hearing. 
He never disappointed, he never fell below 
his own high level, and he rarely rose much 
above it. In the ordinary sense of the word 
he was anything but a hard working man. 
His business during the later period of his 
life was to prepare twelve sermons in a year, 


and that he accomplished with triumphant 


success. But he seems to have written very 
little besides. Since he died very few new 
sermons have been printed by his repre- 
sentatives, and these not remarkable. He 


‘concentrated himself upon the work ap- 


pointed to him. No doubt he spent much 
of his time in correspondence, and _ his 
biography, if the materials are properly put 
together, ought to be one of the most valu- 
able and interesting ever written. He was 


essentially courteous, never left a letter 


unanswered, and often wrote very fully to 
strangers, especially when they seemed sincere 
in their statement of religious difficulties. 
But his moral, spiritual, and intellectual force 


. was put into the twelve sermons for which 


he was called each year. The best I ever 
heard him preach was a sermon to doctors, 
where he dwelt with much earnestness on the 
duty of not deceiving people as to their chances 
of life. He complained that many people 
were told that they might get better when the 
doctors knew otherwise, and thus died with- 
out being prepared for judgment. “They 
will not thank you for that when you meet 
them,” he exclaimed in a tone which could 
never be forgotten by any one present. An- 
other of his more memorable sermons was 
from the text: “Lo, we heard of it at 
Ephratah ; we found it in the field of the 
wood.” Dr. Liddon never preached extem- 


‘pore in St. Paul’s, the effort of managing his 


voice being so great that he was afraid of 
imposing an additional strain on his mind. 
But when you saw him in the pulpit, the 
snow-white head of later years rising cliff- 
wise, far more impressive, as has been said, 
than the keen, sharp, dark face of twenty 
years before, and when you heard the first 
two or three sentences hurled like a catapult 
over the immense crowd, you knew you were 
in the presence of a master. of pulpit speech. 
He recalled Wordsworth’s lines : 


** Each in solemn order followed each, 
With something of a lofty utterance dressed. 
Choice word and measured phrase above 
the reach 
Of ordinary men, a stately speech.” 


The dullest could not miss his physical and 
intellectual gifts, or those qualities of tem- 
perament which in him were equally marked, 
while the most richly endowed might covet 
them. But his strength lay in his message. 
You could not hear him five minutes without 
perceiving that he was not a philosopher, 
not a speculator, but a messenger and pro- 
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claimer. “The word of the Lord came unto 
me saying” might have prefaced all his 
utterances. He delivered what he had first 
received. One of his favourite expressions 
was that the truth of the Gospel was a truth 
that knewits frontiers. Haziness in religious 
teaching he earnestly deprecated. Why 
should it be esteemed a merit in that field, 
when in every other department men sought 
to get rid of it? According to his belief 
God had made His will plain. He had not 
given a revelation of mists. If He had not 
answered the petition of his children for the 
solid bread of truth with a stone, He had 
certainly not met it by giving them a 
transcendental vapour. Dr. Liddon con- 
sidered undogmatic religion insufficient for 
earnest moral struggle. For mere criticism 
he had no enthusiasm. It might do service 
by burning up the brushwood on the soil of 
truth; but the soul could live only on. the 
positive. This clear and ringing assurance 
no doubt went far to account for his success. 
It lulled the critical faculty of his hearers. 
So long as men listen to speculative guesses 
and arguments which have only the speaker 
behind them, they are vigilant and doubtful. 
But the man who disclaims all personal 


authority removes the great ground of quarrel. 


Liddon was perhaps too ready to make 
Christianity answer with its life for every one 
of his opinions. But his great strength was 
in his undoubting faith in revelation. ‘The 
critical intellect of the time will tear in 
pieces any of its own products—a religion as 
soon as anything. It is God who finds and 
chooses man. A god whom men find and 
choose is as much an idol as any work of 
wood and stone. Show me the way in which 
I should walk is the prayer for a religion, 
and the answer is given when the heavens 
drop down from above, and the skies pour 
forth righteousness. 

Another chief source of Liddon’s popu- 
larity alike with rich and poor was the large 
and grand commonplace in whichhe habitually 
indulged. Those familiar with the life and 
work of Lacordairewill be constantly reminded 
of him in reading Liddon. Lacordaire was, 
indeed, distinctly the deeper and more power- 
fulofthetwo. But his sermons, like Liddon’s, 
contain much that is commonplace, and not 
a little that is rhetorical and fatiguing. The 
preacher, who, generally speaking, admires 
freshness above all things, is often disappointed 


with both. But with the hearer, however 
cultured, it’is apt to be different. As Mr. 
Morley admirably remarks in his essay on 
Macaulay, “the great secret of the best kind 
of popularity is always the noble and imagi- 
native handling of the commonplace.” These 
words might have been written with an eye 
to Liddon’s preaching. He too concerned 
himself “with the perennial truisms of the 
grave and the bedchamber, of shifting fortune, 
of the surprises of destiny, and the emptiness 
of the answered vow.” He spoke of the great 
commonplaces—of God and sin, of salvation 
and redemption, of death and judgment ; and 
whatever his speech might lack, it was always 
informed by sincere and hearty faith. His 
preaching was also essentially addressed 
to his own time. He was keenly interested 
in all the movements of the day—an eager 
reader of newspapers ; and his ambition was 
that of Hermann de Jouffroi—to poura double 
portion of the Gospel mind into all the laws 
and regulations of society. In doing so he 
never stood on the edge of the crowd as one 
in advance of the rest. His pulpit was lifted 
up in the very midst—the centre and the 
summit of the throng. But he was not 
always commonplace: he would not other- 
wise have reached his throne. Constraining 
is the charm exercised by those who can lead 
us, every time they preach, by untravelled 
lanes into unvisited nooks, who can show us 
some hidden spot in the mountains of truth 
that front us. But to many it is a greater 
thing when they see a new beam of light gild 
the solemn array. ‘This his words did at 
times. In a sermon of which all the rest 
might seem ordinary there would be a sen- 
tence which woke the responses of the diviner 
mind, which revealed all the kingdoms of the 
spirit and the glory of them, which opened 
the eyes for ever. 

Assuredly not the least potent of his spells 
was his melancholy. In this, too, he resembled 
Lacordaire, from whose thoughts, even at their 
brightest, a tinge of gloom is never absent. 
The new leaders of High Churchism derive 
rather from Pére Gratry in their hopeful out- 
look and their eagerness to face and overcome 
the problems of their day. And the Bible 
does not tell us that Christianity is to go 
forward evenly, like a prosperous business 
growing every year. But Newman viewed 
the antagonism of the world as a war with 
the stone which broke whatever fell on it, 
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CANON LIDDON 


and ground to powder those on whom it fell. 
His well-known lines, ‘“‘ Bide thou thy time,” 
are intensely characteristic. Liddon always 
grieved over the misery of the defeated, and 
the delay of Christ’s victory. He discerned 
with equal keenness the sorrows of the in- 
dividual life. A very clever colleague of his 
in St. Paul’s published a volume with the 
title, ‘‘ Christ or Ecclesiastes ? ?”—a title which 
perhaps fairly indicates the present temper of 
preachers. Liddon would have said, and said 
truly, that the alternative was false; that 
Ecclesiastes is in Christ. His charm was 
that he was not carried away by the new 
gospel of sanitation, leisure, and comfort. 
He knew that the vanity of life would grow 
clearer as the affections become more keen, 
as the vastness of knowledge increased, as 
wealth and luxury spread. He was to count- 
less thousands of his generation the minister 
of an unseen hope. However divided from 
many by ecclesiastical distinctions, he was of 
those who in life and death acknowledge and 
adore Redemption: whose one hope is to 
be found with them of whom it is written, 
beati qui lavant stolas suas in sanguine Agni : 
Blessed are they who wash their robes and 
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make them white in the Blood of the 
Lamb. 

One of the most telling characterisa- 
tions of Liddon was that of Bishop 
Wilberforce. Liddon was Vice-Principal 
of Cuddesdon, and the relations between 
him and his Bishop were not entirely 
harmonious. The Bishop said: ‘ Doc- 
trinally Liddon might hold all he holds 
and work happily with me. It is that 
he is fit only to be absolute. Great as is 
his love, and tenderness, and forbearance, 
he must re-impress his exact self.” 

A still more remarkable man than 
Liddon, and, in some ways, a far greater 
preacher, was the illustrious Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Dr. R. W. Church. To Liddon’s 
most popular gifts he had not the smallest 
pretensions. Small and spare in figure, 
and with a voice unequal to the great 
cathedral, he did not attract the masses. 
But he most powerfully influenced a select 
few, and through them his influence 
spread to others. It is not too much to 
say that he was the greatest teacher of 
his time, and his influence is sure to grow. 
Sometimes he would catch his hearers 
by his very first words. Thus preaching 

on the text, ‘‘ Grieve not the Spirit,” his first 
words were “Grieve not, pain not the Spirit of 
God. ‘Then we may painGod.” But as the 
sermons went on they rose into passages of 
the noblest and most classical eloquence. He 
is seen at his very best in the volume of 
“¢ University and Cathedral Sermons,” which 
has nothing quite to match it in the literature 
of the time. In particular, his funeral ser- 
mon on Dr. Pusey from the text, “ Paul, a 
servant of God,” rises to a supreme height 
of eloquence. 

Dr. Church, perhaps, did more for the 
Church of England than any of the Oxford 
leaders. He left a school behind him. 
Newman, whatever he did for the Church 
of England, did nothing for the Church of 
Rome, which pursued its own track, neither 
brightened nor altered by anything in his 
life and work. Liddon died in solemn pro- 
test against the younger men of his school. 
It may be doubted whether Lightfoot will 
have successors after his own heart; the 
younger New Testament scholars are not 
quite on the same track. But Church was 
undoubtedly the father of the “ Lux Mundi” 
school, the strongest and most hopeful in 
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PREACHERS WHO HAVE IMPRESSED ME 


the Church of England, and they lived to 
own their discipleship, and to carry on his 
work. How did he gain this great, this 
enduring influence? Not by public utter- 
ance, for he never spoke from platforms, 
and his sermons were few. Not by personal 
influence on a large scale, for his life was 
secluded. It was as a Christian journalist 
that he won and used to the end his im- 
mense influence. He had various journal- 
istic engagements, some very important; 
but the chief was his connection with the 
Guardian, which he helped to found, to 
which for many years he was the chief con- 
tributor, both of articles political and eccle- 
siastical, and reviews of books. By this 
work in many crises he virtually shaped the 
policy of the Church of England. 

That such a man should have deliberately 
elected this use of his powers is an instruc- 
tive fact. Whatley, of which he was rector 
during the best years of his life, and where 
he lies buried, is a very small parish near 
Frome. A hundred people might fill the 
little church, and almost all are rustics. 
That such a man found there an adequate 
sphere it would be absurd to say. He him- 
self well knew how the English Church has 
failed to utilise the powers she possesses. 
He could point to men like Charles Cornish, 
one of the leaders of the Oxford movement, 
utterly thrown away in little dreary parishes, 
but he was satisfied at Whatley, and reso- 
lutely refused the most tempting offers of 
preferment. The deanery of St. Paul’s was 
literally forced upon him. For one thing he 
loved the quiet, simple country life. Like 
his friend Mozley he was very much at home 
with his rustic folks, and rejoiced in their 
affection. Near the end he said, “ There is 
no happiness like it.” Both of them greatly 
admired the Rev. Samuel Rickards of Stow- 
langtoft, a perfect type of a country pastor, 
shedding the light of an equable and happy 
mind on his neighbourhood, entering with 
whole-hearted sympathy into the life of his 
people, writing epitaphs for them in the 
village churchyard, and lying down by their 
side at last. Mozley in one of his last 
articles reviewed Mr. Rickards’s “ Poems,” 
which contained some of these epitaphs, and 
quoted with special praise, for its picturesque, 
plain-spoken simplicity, this on “ William 
Street, a faithful old servant of the Wilson 
family ” in Stowlangtoft churchyard : 

XXVI—24 
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‘‘ A heavy form he wore, combined, 
However, with a gladsome mind. 
Good friend was he, and free of speech 
To all, with some glad word to each; 
But oftener still in time of need, 

He was the man for some kind deed. 
His master he loved well, and knew 
Full well his master loved him too ; 
And sooth to say, he looked like what 
Belonged so wholly to the spot, 

That now he’s gone all long to meet 
Another man like William Street.’’ 


But undoubtedly his main reason for 
clinging to the little parish was that there he 
found the quiet, leisure, and the detachment 
necessary for his labours as a journalist. 
Even when he came to London and the very 
highest place in the Church was offered to 
him he abode as much as he could unto the 
very last by his old work. The only other 
religious journalist of the century who can 
be named with him, John Foster, whose 
work curiously enough was done in the same 
region, wrote sardonically in the Eclectic 
about Christian writers doing their despised 
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task in rooms whose “ windows were stuffed 
with old hats.” If the work is still lightly 
esteemed by some it is well to remember 
that Dr. Church deliberately gave his life to 
it. I went once on pilgrimage to search out 
John Foster’s house at Frome and Dean 
Church’s rectory at Whatley. On arriving 
at Frome I was pleased to see on coming 
from the station the name Snook on a cart. 
Miss Snook, some will remember, was the 
wife of John Foster, and to her he addressed 
the letters which form one of his greatest 
books, as curious letters as were ever 
addressed by a lover to his lady. I stood in 
Dean Church’s little study where so much 
noble work was accomplished, and in the 
small church from whose pulpit he preached 
with such vitality for so many years, and felt 
afresh the force of the familiar truism that 
things are not what they seem. 

His power in all things came from his 
intense conviction and prophetic insight. 
On essentials his mind was made up. He 
quoted approvingly Bacon’s saying that the 
Christian religion is the golden mean between 
the religion of the heathen, which left all to 
argument, and the religion of Mahomet, 
which interdicted argument. Dogma was a 
necessity of true religion. The Gospel was 
not a narrative with a supernatural fact in it 
here and there; it was a series of super- 
natural facts—the supernatural itself. For 
him wonders did not cease in the shadowy 
land of early history. He saw the angels of 
the Sepulchre and the Ascension flashing in 
upon a literary age, and a period of effete 
civilisation. Nor did he make selections 
from the teaching of Christ. He accepted 
all; and recognised that Christ gave a new 
and more fearful sanction to law, and that 
chief points of His doctrine are the Last 
Judgment and Eternal Punishment. All 
theological progress was to him a more 
earnest study of the mystery of Redemption 
and the depths of the Divine Word. But 
this being fixed, he watched with eager 
sympathy the movements of criticism and 
science. He was ready with cheerful, 
bright-hearted acceptance for all that was 
established. No one ever mistook him for 
a careless broad Churchman. There are 
really religious men whose tone is not 
religious ; but his theology had unmistakably 
the ideal element. And he had withal the 
rare and commanding prophetic quality. 
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He watched the far-off horizon of thought, 
and was conscious of the coming clouds and 
the still more distant sunshine. 

I have no space left in which to write of 
his very high, wide, and careful culture ; of 
his style, which often had that last finish 
which accompanies exact and _ profound 
thought; of his love of beauty; of his 
intense moral glow. He could, and some- 
times did, strike very hard—even savagely. 
It is curious to read the first form of his 
“ Anselm” in the British Critic, and com- 
pare it with that now in_ circulation. 
Matthew Arnold’s books on religion moved 
him profoundly. Their insolence provoked 
him even more than their shallowness. 
“ So far,” said Dr. Church, “ as our observa- 
tion reaches, Mr. Arnold has never displayed 
towards those from whom he differs 
seriously one grain of courtesy or respect.” 
In the last sermon he preached in St. Paul’s 
(on Ascension Day, 1887) he unconsciously 
summed up his own experience. He spoke 
of the literature of Italy, in which he was so 
deeply read, as having for its master passion 
the love of beauty. “Out of it arose, 
austere and magnificent indeed, yet alive 
with all instincts of beauty, the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ the mighty thought of Lionardo 
and Michelangelo, the pathetic devotion and 
deep peace of the Lombard, Tuscan, 
Umbrian schools ; but to whole generations 
of that wonderful people, from the fresh 
sonnet writers and story tellers of the closing 
middle age, Guido Cavalcanti and Boccaccio, 
to the completest refinement of the days of 
the great Venetian masters and Ariosto—the 
worship of the beautiful, as the noblest, 
worthiest devotion, stood in the place of 
truth, of morality, of goodness, of Christian 
life.’ He spoke of “the spell and wonder 
of art and literature, the glory and sweet 
tenderness of nature,” as ‘the brightness 
and joy of days that are now fast ending,” 
and of something deeper, more lovely, more 
divine, for which the soul yearned—even 
“the likeness of thought and will and 
character to the goodness of Jesus Christ.” 
For this he was always striving—now he 
has reached it in “sinlessness, strength, 
peace, the vision of God.” It is this life- 
long quest which gives a peculiar force to 
the quietest parts of his writings. He 
glories when he speaks of what may be— 
of what has been. But when he speaks of 
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“ HORSE-SHOE !” 339 
what should be, it is a manner all the more 
impressive because low, gentle, and unshowy. 
He means more than he says; he uncon- 


sciously reveals how strong, strict, and 
severe was the discipline that governed his 
own life. 





“HORSE -SHOE!" 


By VIDA BRISS 
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OME people tell us that the custom 
of saying ‘God bless you” when 
any one sneezes, came in at the 
time of the great plague known as 

*“‘the sneezing sickness.” But the custom 
was much older, as the following legend 
proves. 

Once upon a time there was an aged 
shepherd who lived in a hovel on one of the 
great roads that led to Old Sarum, when 
Old Sarum was still a city. He was very 
poor, and the rain and wind on Salisbury 
Plain had so crippled him that now he was 
too full of aches and pains to go shepherding. 
For all that he was kind and gentle-hearted, 
and took all his troubles so cheerfully that 
people were glad to help him when they could. 

One summer day as he was cutting 
nettles for soup, a little boy, bare-footed and 
miserably clad in green rags, came crying 
along the great road. 

“Name o’ mercy, little man!” said the 
shepherd, ceasing from his work, “ what is 
the matter?” 

“T’m hungry,” said the boy piteously. 

“ Ah, that’s bad for young folk,” replied 
the old man. “‘Have you no father or 
mother ? ” 

« They’re dead,” said the boy. 

“ That’s bad, too! Well, well, you’ve 
come to a poor house, but I have a heel of a 
loaf left, and you shall have it. Come in 
with me.” 

The child brushed the tears from his 
cheeks and followed him into the hut, and 
the shepherd, opening a small press, took 
out a crust of bread and a piece of cheese, 
which he put into the child’s hands. 

“ But what will you do for yourself ? ” 
boy asked. “ This is all you have.” 

‘No, no, sonnie, I have the nettles, and 
God will send His ravens, if need be.” 


the 


“Ravens?” repeated the boy, who did 
not understand. 

“It’s a saying, 
along to Sarum; 
there.” 

And the boy nodded, and munching the 
dry bread and hard cheese, went on towards 
the city on the hill, without even saying 
“Thank you,” but the shepherd only sighed, 
“¢ Poor little fellow! ” 

That day at sunset as the shepherd sat by 
the wayside thinking of old times, the smallest 
of wee men, dressed in Lincoln green, stood 
suddenly beside him. 

“Well, old friend!” he piped in a shrill 
but pleasant voice. 

The shepherd looked up in astonish- 
ment. 

“IT see you don’t remember me,” said the 
green mannikin, laughing. “ Well, I have 
come to thank you for the bread and cheese. 
Now, it seems to me this is a grand place 
for a smithy, and if you will turn smith 
you will drive a great trade. So I have 
brought you a sign-board, 


sonnie. Now get you 
they be a kindly folk 


Horse and mare 
Shod with care. 


We'll fix it to this oak beside the house.” 

‘But I don’t know anything of smith’s 
work,” said the shepherd. 

‘Qh, it’s as easy as lying, as they say,” 
replied the green mannikin; ‘you just lift 
up the horse’s hoof and put the shoe to it, 
right side front.” 

‘But I can’t make a shoe, and if I had 
one, I could not nail it on.” 

“ No need of nailing,” said the little man 
in green ; “and as for shoes, you take this 
small box. There’s a fine powder in it. 
When a traveller wants your skill, you take 
a pinch of the powder between finger and 
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thumb and put it to your nose, and sniff it 
up well. That’s the whole secret. Now, 
up goes the sign-board, and good luck to 
you for your kind heart!” 

Before the shepherd had time to speak the 
stranger had vanished, but there, sure 
enough, was the signboard fixed against the 
trunk of the great oak. 

Early next morning a farmer whose horse 
had cast a shoe pulled up at the hut. 

“ Holla there, can you shoe my nag ?” 

*¢ We'll see what we can do,” answered the 
shepherd. ‘ One moment, friend ! ” 

With some misgiving the old man opened 
the green mannikin’s box, took a pinch of 
the powder and sniffed it up. In an instant 
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the hut shook with the sound of “ Horse- 
shoe! horse-shoe!” and there on the floor 
lay two beautiful shoes of blue iron, fresh 
from the forge. 

He picked up one of them with trembling 
hands and ran out of doors. In another 
instant the cast shoe was replaced, for the 
green elf’s iron adhered as soon as it had 
been properly fitted to the hoof. 

In this way the good old shepherd became 
a prosperous smith, and the story soon 
spread to Sarum and far and wide; and 
after that when any one sneezed “ Horse- 
shoe!” it became the custom to say, “ Good 
luck to you!” or “God bless you!” for 
that is the best of all luck. 
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THE BABE OF THE WARTBURG 


By W. V. TAYLOR 


VERY now and then, in the musty 
old chronicles, written in crabbed 
Latin, one comes across a beautiful 
little passage which looks as if a 
flower, pressed between the leaves half a 
dozen centuries ago, had run into words and 
made itself a place in the text. Think, for 
instance, of that strange incident in the 
history of Augsburg, when all the babes of 
the city were gathered together and laid on 
the pavement before the high altar of the 
church so that their cries might move the 
Lord to save the people from the sword of 
the besieging Huns. Or picture that fierce 
fight in 1143, when the Senna Brook ran 
red with human blood and the baby Duke 
of Brabant hung in a silver cradle from a 
willow-tree while his gallant subjects slaugh- 
tered and routed the forces of the Lords of 
Grimberghe. 

Here is another baby story, which belongs 
to the year 1307. Wasted and hard pressed 
by Kaiser Albrecht, the Landgrave Friedrich 
was compelled to fly from the Castle of 
Wartburg—that famous fortress within whose 
walls, two hundred years later, Luther found 
his Patmos. Through the valley of the 
Neckar, with his wife and their infant 
daughter by his side, the huge-limbed Land- 


grave rode among his knights and men-at- 
arms, well aware that the Kaiser’s troops 
were following hot-foot on their track. 
Through all the first hour of their flight, the 
child’s fretful wail was heard above the clatter 
of hoofs and the clank of armour till the 
colossal Landgrave could no longer endure 
it. 

‘What ails the poor little mortal?” he 
asked as they hurried onward. 

“Alas! she is crying because she is 
hungry,” answered the Landgravine, “ and I 
fear she won’t be quiet till she is suckled.” 

‘‘ Then suckled she shall be,” exclaimed 
the giant, “if I lose all Thuringia for it. 
Halt!” 

In a green wooded hollow he drew up his 
men to be ready to meet any attack, and 
bade them be silent, while the child lay 
nestling at its mother’s breast. Knight and 
man-at-arms stood mute but light-hearted, 
thinking of the baby Landgravine and listen- 
ing for the hoof-beats of their pursuers. But 
the green boughs hid the fugitives, and the 
Kaiser’s troops swerved away from their 
traces and thundered off into space. 

So Thuringia was saved by the brave men 
who did not begrudge their lives to satisfy 
a baby’s hunger. 
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OUR PRIZE 


HILE we have no intention of 
adhering rigidly to the precise 
number of words assigned to 
the papers to be sent in, it is 

desirable that our competitors should not ex- 
ceed the limits assigned. Certainly we should 
not reject an otherwise excellent paper be- 
cause it ran to six or seven words beyond its 
proper space. 

The prizes in the Senior Competition, for 
which we have received many interesting 
papers, are awarded as follows : 


IMPRESSIONS OF A PREACHER 
AND HIS SERMON. 
FIRST PRIZE— 


A SHORT time since, I had the pleasure of 
hearing Dr. Creighton, the new Bishop of 
London, preach for the first time. The 
occasion was the annual festival of the 
Association of Lay Helpers for the Diocese 
of London, held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
March rst. 

The tall upright form and massive head, 
as he stood in the great pulpit, seemed to 
promise a man of commanding power; and 
when he began to speak, his penetrating 
voice seemed to reach and echo from all 
parts of the vast cathedral. 

The text was announced as three phrases, 
“T am,” “I am nothing,” and “ It profiteth 
me nothing,” taken from 1 Corinthians, xiii. 
first three verses (being part of the epistle 
for that Quinquagesima week). 

He prefaced or commenced his sermon 
by remarking that these phrases formed part 
of three paradoxes by which St. Paul intro- 
duces his well-known description of love. 
These verses are often passed over to get to 
the main subject of the chapter, and yet 
they are very important in themselves and 
contain deep teaching. He therefore pur- 
posed to consider them, first individually, 
then as a whole. 

The first phrase refers, in its context, to 
the possession of natural talents or physical 
powers, and especially to that natural gift 
which of all others has always been most 
prized and admired—the power of eloquence 
and gift of a good voice. Yet in God’s 
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estimation it was nothing without love, an¢ 
might cause discord like an ill-regulated use 
less musical instrument. 

The second verse refers to the possession 
of cultivated talents of wisdom, knowledge 
and faith. Here also we are nothing without 
love as a regulating motive. The congrega- 
tion were earnestly charged to apply their 
very best powers of body and mind to 
Christ’s work as they did to their daily 
duties. 

The third declaration seemed to reach 
the highest exercise of love as typified by 
philanthropic work and the greatest possible 
form of voluntary self-sacrifice ; yet even that 
without the pure motive of love would “profit 
nothing.” No thought of pride or benefit 
to ourselves must take away the motive 
power of love. 

He was glad to welcome and address the 
great gathering he saw before him of volun- 
tary workers with himself in Christ’s cause, 
and affirmed from his own experience that 
temptations to spiritual pride and ambition, 
or work for lower motives, come to none 


so readily as to workers. Therefore his 
final charge was: “ Keep your motives 
pure.” 
Mary HAte, 
Hornsey Rise, 
London, N. 


SECOND PRIZE— 


THE Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, in Wesley 
Church, Reading, on November 25th, 1896. 

Lesson: XV. Chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. 


Text: The 14th and 17th verses. 
‘‘Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I have 
commanded you. 


‘‘This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another,” 


The whole sermon was warm with the 
exhortation to Christian love. As the sun 
warms the earth, and gives life with its 
brightness and warmth, so should we, by 
our loving one another, draw into the love 
of Christ those who are weary of the cold- 
ness and lifelessness of the world. Who 
has defined love? Philosophers and poets 
have described it, have written learned books 
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and beautiful poems to proclaim its many 
virtues, but what is love? ‘* Love—the life 
given away,” that is the definition, the 
Christian’s definition, Christ’s—defined by 
His whole life given away in love to those 
around Him, on whom He lavished such a 
wealth of love. 

A little girl was playing at her father’s 
feet with a spot of sunlight on the carpet. 

“ Father,” she said, “ isn’t it funny ?” 

“Tsn’t what funny, my child?” 

* Isn’t it funny to think the sun is at the 
other end of that?” pointing to the spot of 
light. Somewhat astonished, for he had not 
thought of it in such a way before, he 
replied— 

“ Yes, my child, it zs funny.” 

Asking to be taken on his knees she 
folded her arms round her neck and 
said— 

“And isn’t it nice, father, to think that 
God is at the other end of love ?” 

God at the other end of love! Is it not 
a lovely thought for us, when we feel the 
dispensations of His providence hard upon 
us? He is at the other end of our love for 
our fellow creatures, and their love for us ; 
God is at the other end of all true and pure 
love! 

It is so easy to love those who love us. 
The difficulty lies in loving those who have 
no lovable side, who resent our efforts, who 
are as prickly as a hedgehog, and as cross- 
grained as the proverbial bear. Let us 
persevere, and we shall find them open out 
like flowers in the sun to love us in return. 
Think of the unloved ones who die lonely 
in our midst, and let us exert all our 
powers to love with the love of Christ 
those with whom we come in contact, 
that some lives may be the brighter for our 
Christianity. 

CérRIsE Dawe, 
Reading. 
also be read with 


The following will 


interest : 


It has been my good fortune to hear some 
of the most famous preachers of the day, but 
by none have I been so powerfully im- 
pressed as with the Rev. Dr. McLaren, of 
Union Chapel, Manchester. With his thin 
spare figure, and equally thin face, with its 
deep-set piercing eyes and lined forehead, 
from which the iron-grey hair—rapidly 
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shading into silver—is well thrown back, 
Dr. McLaren, judging from his physical 
aspect, might be an ascetic and recluse, and 
yet there is something strangely magnetic 
in his personality, but no words I can find 
will adequately convey to others wherein 
this attraction consists—it is so easy to per- 
ceive, so hard to define. The first thing 
that strikes you as he rises in his pulpit is 
that he is charged with a message, and you 
feel constrained, compelled, to listen to it. 
From the moment he gives out the first word 
of his hymn until he pronounces the Bene- 
diction, he holds you spell-bound. His 
reading of the Scriptures is wonderfully im- 
pressive, he makes “ the old new, and the 
new vital;” then his prayers—such is his 
own intimate communion with the Father— 
take you right away into the presence- 
chamber of the King, and you are graciously 
permitted audience of Him. When one 
comes to speak of the doctor’s sermon one 
is almost at a loss to know where to begin. 
First and foremost must come the spiritual 
fire and fervour which illumines every 
sentence ; then his exposition is so scholarly 
and so luminous that “ whereas we were 
blind, now we see.” His illustrations are 
gems of scientific truth, and always felicitous 
in the highest degree, and the whole sermon, 
with its depth of thought and_ spiritual 
insight, its eloquence of appeal and power 
over the human heart, is clothed in such 
fitting words, such beautiful, finished 
English, that one is charmed, carried away 
to higher altitudes than one imagined 
possible, and the feeling does not soon sub- 
side, but remains with you for many days, 
and you carry down into the valley the view 
you have had from the heights. 
ANNIE CANN, 
Rusholme, 
Manchester 


In the Junior Competition the prizes are 
awarded as under. ‘The papers this month 
are not so numerous as usual. We trust 
that former competitors have not lost heart 
because they have not hitherto succeeded in 
taking first or second place. ‘The best prize 
of all is that which is within reach of every 
one—the prize of doing one’s best, and 
of persevering in spite of disappointment. 
This prize takes the shape of a growth in 
character. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


THE DIVINE IN NATURE 
FIRST PRIZE— 


Lonc ago the wise old sages 
Joined to glorify their Lord, 

And upon the time-worn pages 
Thus is writ the holy word. 


«¢ All the heavens declare Thy glory, 

‘‘ All great Nature shows thy skill ; ” 
This decreed the ancients hoary, 

’Tis believed by all men still. 


For to us the Lord hath given 
Emblems of His power and might, 
Ever present, never changing, 
Stand these emblems in our sight. 


In the purple-breasted mountains, 

Dwell God’s steadfastness and strength, 
In the budding of the springtime 

When the leaves appear at length. 


There we trace His tender watching 
O’er His children here below. 
May we never cease to linger, 
And His wonders strive to know ! 


KaTE E. LAVERACK (15 years), 
Southport. 


SECOND PRIZEF— 


THE Divine in Nature corresponds to the 
soul in man. ‘There is no man without a 
soul, neither is there anything in Nature 
without some divinity in it. No greater 
proof can be given that the Divine is in 
Nature, than the fact that Nature has the 
power to impress man. 

Little do some people living in the country 
think that in the trees and flowers they can 
find the greatness of God’s glory reflected. 

Nature, like man, turns for its beauty to 
its maker, without whom it would be good 
for nought. 

Why, then, if the Divine is always in 
Nature, can a man not see beauty in the 
fields and woods on a wet day? 

I should think it is that as soon as man’s 
bodily comfort suffers he becomes blinded 
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to beautiful things, or often does, especially 
if the beautiful things he looks upon do not 
come up to Ais standard of beauty. 

It seems to me, the birds understand the 
Divine in Nature better than man, for 
although they do not know God, they seem 
conscious of some higher spirit when they 
fill their chests with air and pour forth their 
wonderful lays. 

What is it makes them sing so joyfully ? 
Surely it is not anything that has just 
happened, or is just going fo happen, for as 
far as we know, birds live in the present 
excepting when instinct bids them provide 
for the future. Why, then, it must be the 
Divine Spirit filling their hearts. 

Rosa WaAUGH (14 years), 
St. Albans. 


SENIOR COMPETITION FOR FULY 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN HOT LATER THAN MAY 20 


Five prizes, books of the published price of 6s. are 
offered for the five best papers on ** Quaint and Pretty 
Sayings of Children.’’ These sayings must not be taken 
from books or journals. 


Contributions, which must in all cases be 
original, are not to exceed 300 words, should 
be written on one side of the paper, and 
should bear the name and address of the 
author. ‘They should be addressed to ‘* The 
Editor,” whose decision shall be final, and 
who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. It would 
help the editor if competitors would mark 
their envelopes in the corner, “ Senior Com- 
petition.” 


FUNIOR COMPETITION FOR FULY 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN MAY 20 


Open only to competitors under seventeen. First and 
second prizes (books of the published price of tos. and 5s. 
respectively) for the best original poem of not more than 
40 lines, on the incident in 1 Chron, xi. 15-19. 

















THE MASTER-SINGER 


Ou, sweet the new-sprung grass ; and sweet, oh, sweet 
The bloom on bough, the martins on the wing, 

The lambkin’s cry, the daisies at my feet, 
And, fresh in new made heavens, the gale of spring ! 


3ut oh, the spring of springs, the golden spring, 
The heavenly season, the enchanted prime, 

When all the birds o’ the world alight to sing 
Around one crib, and one small babe beats time! 


With flowery branch he gives the choir of things 
In sky and field the throb and rhythm of joy ; 

Yet mark, fond father, mark those fateful wings— 
Heaven’s babe will be, to-morrow, earth’s plain boy ! 
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A TALE OF NIMES IN a.p. 213 


By tHe Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., AuTHorR oF “ MEHALAH,” “THE Broom SgQuirE,” 
“THE TRAGEDY OF THE C24SARS,” ETC. 


IX 
STARS IN WATER 


S an excuse for not appearing in time 
at the Agape, Castor had asserted 
that he had been engaged on his 
Master’s work elsewhere. That was 

true. He had been at the house of the 
timber merchant as we have seen, and he 
had been detained by A©milius as he left it. 
This latter had been lying on his bed rest- 
ing, whilst his garments were being dried. 

He had overheard what had passed in the 
room of the dying woman. 

When the Bishop went forth, then A°milius 
rose from his bed, cast the ample toga about 
him, and walked forth. He caught Castor 
as he descended to the water’s edge to be 
paddled away. 

After a short salutation, the young lawyer 
said: “A word with you, sir, if your time is 
as generously to be disposed of to a stranger 
as it is lavished on the poor and sick.” 

“JT am at your service,” answered the 
Bishop. 

“My name,” said the young man, “is 
Emilius Lentulus Varo. My profession is 
the law. I am not, I believe, unknown in 
Nemausus, or at Arelate, where also I have 
an office. But you, sir, may not have heard 
of me—we have assuredly never met. 
Your age and gravity of demeanour belong 
to a social group other than mine. You 
mix with the wise, the philosophers, and not 
with such butterflies as myself, who am a 
ridiculous pleasure seeker—seeking and 
never finding. If I am not in error, you 
are Castor Lepidus Villoneos, of an ancient 
magisterial family in Nemausus and the 
reputed head of the Christian sect.” 

“ T am he,” answered the Bishop. 

“It may appear to you a piece of idle 
curiosity,” said the young man, “ if I put to 
you certain questions; you may esteem it an 
impertinence, and so send me away empty. 


* Copyright, 1897, by The Churchman Company, in 
the United States of America, 


But I pray you to afford me—if your courtesy 
will suffer it—some information concerning 
a matter on which I am eager to obtain 
light. I have been in the apartment adjoin- 
ing that in which the mother of the hostess 
lay, and I chanced—the partition being but 
of plank—to overhear what was said. I 
confess that I am inquisitive to know some- 
thing more certain of this philosophy or 
superstition, than what is commonly reported 
among the people. On this account, I ven- 
ture to detain you, as one qualified to satisfy 
my greed for knowledge.” 

‘“‘ My time is at your disposal.” 

“You spoke to the dying woman as 
though she were about to pass into a new 
life. Was that a poetic fancy or a philo- 
sophic speculation ?” 

*‘ Tt was neither, it was a religious convic- 
tion. I spoke of what I knew to be true.” 

‘Knew to be true!” laughed milius ; 
“how so? Have you travelled into the 
world of spirits, visited the manes, and re- 
turned posted up in all particulars concerning 
them?” 

“ No. I receive the testimony from One 
I can trust.” 

‘‘QOne! all men are liars. I knew a fellow 
who related that he had fallen into an 
epileptic fit, and that during the fit his spirit 
had crossed the Styx. But as he had no 
penny wherewith to pay the fare, I did not 
believe him. Moreover, he never told the 
story twice alike, and in other matters was 
an arrant liar.” 

“Whom would you believe ?” 

‘* None, nothing save my own experience.” 

“Not Him who made and who sustains 
your existence, my good sir?” 

“ Yes, if I knew Him and were assured 
He spoke.” 

“‘ That is the assurance I have.” 

Emilius shook his head. ‘ When, how, 
where, and by whom did He declare to men 
that there is a life beyond the tomb ?” 

“The when was in the principate of 
Tiberius Czesar, the how was by the mouth 
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of His only begotten Son, the where was in 
Palestine.” 

The young lawyer laughed. “There is 
not a greater rogue and liar on the face of 
the earth than a Jew. I cannot believe in a 
revelation made elsewhere than at the centre 
of the world, in the city of Rome.” 

“ Rome is the centre of the world to you 
—but is it so to the infinite God ? ” 

Emilius shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously. “I am a lawyer. I ask for 
evidence. And I would not trust the word 
of a Jew against that of a common Gaulish 
peasant.” 

“Nor need you. The witness is in your- 
self.” 

“IT do not understand you.” 

“Have not all men, at all times and 
everywhere desired to know what is to be 
their condition after death? Does not 
every barbarous people harbour the convic- 
tion that there is a future life? Do not 
you civilised Romans, though you have no 
evidence, act as though there were such a 
life, and testify thereto on your monumental 
cenotaphs ? ” 

* T allow all that. But what of it?” 

“ How comes it that there should be such 
a conviction based on no grounds whatever, 
but a vague longing, unless there were such 
a reality provided for those who have this 
desire in them? Would the Creator of man 
mock him? Would he put this hunger into 
him unless it were to be satisfied? You 
have eyes that crave for the light, and the 
light exists that satisfies this longing! You 
have ears that desire sounds, and the world 
is full of voices that meet this desire. Where 
there is a craving there is ever a reality that 
corresponds with and gives repose to that 
desire. Look,” said the Bishop, and 
pointed to the water in which were reflected 
the stars that now began to glitter in 
the sky. “ Do you see all those twinkling 
points in the still water? They correspond 
to the living luminaries set above in the 
vault. You, in your soul have these reflec- 
tions—sometimes seen, sometimes obscured, 
but ever returning. They answer to realities 
in the celestial world overhead. The reflec- 
tions could not be in your nature unless they 
existed in substance above.” 

“There is a score of other things we 
long after in vain here.” 

“What things? I believe [know Purity, 


perfection, justice. Well, you do not find 
them here entire—only in broken glints. 
But these glints assure you that in their 
integrity they do exist.” 

A boat was propelled through the water. 
It broke the reflections, that disappeared or 
were resolved into a very dust of sparkles. As 
the wavelets subsided, however, the reflec- 
tions reformed. 

Castor walked up and down beside 
#Emilius in silence for a few turns, then 
said :— 

** The world is full of inequalities and in- 
justices. One man suffers privation, another 
is gorged. One riots in luxury at the ex- 
pense of the weak. Is there to be no right- 
ing of wrongs? no justice to be ever done ? 
If there be a God over all, He must, if just 
—and who can conceive of God, save as per- 
fectly just—He must, I say, deal righteous 
judgment and smooth out all these creases ;. 
and how can He do so, unless there be a 
condition of existence after death in which 
the wrongs may be redressed, the evildoers 
be punished, and tears be wiped away ?” 

“ There is philosophy in this.” 

“ Have you not in your conscience a sense 
of right as distinct from wrong—obscured 
often, but ever returning—like the reflection 
of the stars in the water? How comes it 
there, unless there be the verities above ? 
Unless your Maker so made you as to 
reflect them in your spirit ? ” 

Emilius said nothing. 

‘“‘Have you not in you a sense of the 
sacredness of Truth, and a loathing for false- 
hood? How comes that, unless implanted 
in you by your Creator, who is Truth it- 
self ?” 

“But we know not—in what is of supreme 
interest to us—in matters connected with the 
gods, what our duties, what our destiny— 
what is the Truth.” 

“Young man,” said the Bishop, “ thou 
art a seeker after the kingdom of Heaven. 
One word further, and I must leave thee. 
Granted there are these scintillations with- 
in———” 

“‘ Ves, I grant this.” 

* And that they be reflections of veritics 
above.” 

* Possibly.” 

‘*« Whence else come they ?” 

Emilius did not, could not answer. 

“Then,” said Castor, ‘is it not ante- 
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cedently probable that the God who made 
man, and put into his nature this desire 
after truth, virtue, holiness, justice, aye, and 
this hunger after immortality, should reveal 
to man that without which man is unable to 
direct his life aright, attain to the perfection 
of his being, and look beyond death with 
confidence ? ” 

*‘ If there Were but such a revelation!” 

“ T say—is it conceivable that the Creator 
should not make it ?” 

“ Thou givest me much food for thought,” 
said the lawyer. 

‘Digest it—looking at the reflection of 
the stars in the water—aye! and recall what 
is told by Aristotle of Xenophanes, how that 
casting his eyes upward at the immensity of 
heaven, he declared Zhe One is God. ‘That 
conviction, at which the philosopher arrived 
as the summit of his research, is the start- 
ing-point of the Christian child. Farewell. 
We shall meet again. I commend thee to 
Him who set the stars in heaven above, and 
the lights in thine own dim soul.” 

Then the bishop sought a boat, and was 
rowed in the direction of the town. 

Emilius remained by the lagoon. 

Words, such as these he had heard, were 
novel. The thoughts given him to meditate 
on were so deep and so strange, that he 
could not receive them at once. 

The night was now quite dark, and the 
stars shone with a brilliancy to which we are 
unaccustomed in the North, save on frosty 
winter nights. 

The Milky Way formed a sort of crescent 
to the north, and enveloped Cassiopeia’s 
Chair in its nebulous light. To the west 
blazed Castor and Pollux, and the chang- 
ing iridescent fire of Algol reflected its vary- 
ing colours in the water. 

Emilius looked up. What those points 
of light were none could say. How was it 
that they maintained their order of rising 
and setting ? None could answer. Who ruled 
the planets? That they obeyed a law was 
obvious, but by whom was that law imposed ? 

Emilius paced quicker, with folded arms 
and bowed head, looking into the water. 
The heavens were an_ unsolved riddle. 
The earth also was a riddle, without inter- 
pretation. Man himself was an enigma, to 
which there was no solution. Was all in 
heaven, in earth, to remain thus locked up, 
unexplained ? 
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How was it that planets and constella- 
tions fulfilled the law imposed on them with- 
out deviation, and man knew not a law, 
lived in the midst of a cobweb of guesses, 
entangling himself in the meshes of vain 
speculations, and was not shown the com- 
mandment he must obey? Why had the 
Creator implanted in his soul such noble 
germs, if they were not to fructify—if only 
to languish for lack of light ? 

Again he lifted his eyes to the starry 
vault, and repeated what had been said of 
Xenophanes, “Gazing on the immensity of 
heaven, he declared that the One was God.” 
And then, immediately looking down into 
the depths of his own heart, he added: 
*“ And He is reflected here. Would that 1 
knew Him.” 

Yet how was he to attain the desired 
knowledge? On all sides were religious 
quacks offering their nostrums. What 
guarantee did Christianity offer, that it was 
other than the wild and empty speculations 
that swarmed, engaged and disappointed the 
minds of inquirers ? 

Unconscious how time passed, A¢milius 
paced the bank. ‘Then he stood still, looking 
dreamily over the calm water. A couple of 
months more and the air would be alive with 
fire-flies that would cluster on every reed, 
that would waver in dance above the surface 
of the lagoon, tens of thousands of drifting 
stars reflecting themselves in the water, and 
by their effulgence disturbing the light of the 
stars also there mirrored. 

Thinking of this, A°milius laughed. 

“So is it,” said he, ‘in the world of philo- 
sophic thought and religious aspiration. ‘The 
air is full of fire-flies. They seem to be bril- 
liant torch-bearers assuring us guidance, but 
they are only vile grubs, and they float above 
the festering pool that breeds malarial fevers. 
Where is the truth, where ? ” 

From the distant city sounded a hideous 
din, like the bellow of a gigantic bull. 

milius laughed bitterly. 

«‘T know what that is, it is the voice of 
the god—-so say the priestesses of Nemausus. 
It is heard at rare intervals. But the mason 
who made my baths at Ad Fines, explained it 
tome. He had been engaged on the temple 
and saw how a brazen instrument like a 
shell of many convolutions had been con- 
trived in the walls and concealed, so that one 
woman’s breath could sound it and produce 
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such a bellow as would shake the city. 
Bah! one religion is like another, founded 
on impostures. What are the stars of heaven 
but fire-flies of a higher order, of superior 
flight. We follow them and stumble into 
the mire, and are engulfed in the slough.” 


Xx 
LOCUTUS EST! 

EveERY house in Nemausus thrilled with life. 
Sleep was driven from the drowsiest heads. 
The tipsy were sobered at once. Those 
banqueting desisted from conversation. 
Music was hushed. Men rushed into the 
street. The beasts in the amphitheatre, 
startled by the strange note, roared and 
howled. Slowly the chief magistrate rose, 
sent to summon an edile, and came forth. 
He was not quick of movement, it took him 
some time to resolve whether he or his brother 
magistrate was responsible for order; when 
he did issue forth, then he found the streets 
full, and that all men in them were talking 
excitedly. 

The god Nemausus, the archegos, the 
Divine founder and ancestor had spoken. 
His voice was rarely heard. It was told that 
before the Cimbri and Teutones had swept 
over the province, he had shouted. ‘That 
had been in ages past; of late he had been 
sparing in the exercise of his voice. He was 
said to have cried out at the great invasion of 
the Helvetii, that had been arrested by Julius 
Cesar; again to have trumpeted at the out- 
break of Civilis and Julius Sabinus, which, 
however, had never menaced Narbonese 
Gaul, though at the time the god had called 
the worst was anticipated. The last time he 
had been heard was at the revolt of Vindex 
that preceded the fall of Nero. 

Some young sceptics whispered: “ By 
Hercules, the god has a brazen throat.” 

“Tt is his hunting horn that peals to 
call attention. What he will say will be re- 
vealed to the priestess.” 

‘‘Or what the priestess wishes to have 
believed is his message.” 

But this incredulous mood was exhibited 
by very few. None ventured openly to scoff. 

“The god hath spoken,” this was the cry 


through the streets and the forum. Every 
man asked his fellow what it signified. Some 


cried out that the prince—the divine Aurelius 
Antoninus (Caracalla)—had been assas- 
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sinated, just as he was about to start from 
Rome for Gaul. Others that the privileges 
of the city and colony were going to be abro- 
gated. But one said to his fellow, “I 
augured ill when we heard that the god had 
been cheated of his due. No marvel he is 
out of humour, for Perpetua is esteemed the 
prettiest virgin in Nemausus.” 

“T wonder that the rescue passed off 
without notice being taken of the affair by 
the magistrates.” 

“Bah! it is the turn of the Petronius 
Alacinus now, and he will not bestir himself 
unnecessarily. So long as the public peace 
be not broken 

‘¢ But it was—there was a riot, a conflict.” 

“ A farcial fight with wind-bags. Not a 
man was hurt, not a drop of blood flowed. 
The god will not endure to be baulked and 
his sacrifice made into a jest.” 

“ He is hoarse with rage.” 

“What does it all mean?” 

Then said a stout man: “ My good friend, 
it means that which always happens when the 
priesthood is alarmed and considers that its 
power is menaced—its credit is shaken. It 
will ask for blood.” 

“There has been a great falling off of late 
in the worshippers of the gods and in attend- 
ance at the games.” 

“‘ This comes of the spread of the pestilent 
sect of the Christians. They are the enemies 
of the human race. ‘They eat little children. 
The potter Fusius lost his son last’ week, 
aged six, and they say it was sacrificed by 
these sectaries, who stuck needles into it.” 

‘¢ Bah! the body was found in the channel 
of the stream the child had fallen in.” 

*‘T heard it was found half eaten,” said a 
third. 

“Rats, rats,” explained another standing 
by. 

‘‘ Well, these Christians refuse to venerate 
the images of the Augustus, and therefore 
are foes to the commonwealth. They should 
be rooted out.” 

‘“‘ You are right there. As to their religious 
notions—who cares about them? Let them 
adore what they will—onions like the Egyp- 
tians, stars like the Chaldeans, a sword like 
the Scythians—that is nothing to us; but 
when they refuse to swear by the Emperor 
and to offer sacrifice for the welfare of the 
empire then, I say, they are bad citizens, 
and should be sent to the lions.” 
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“The lions,” laughed the stout man, 
“seem to respond to the voice, which 
sounded in their ears, ‘Dinner for you, 
good beasts!’ Well, may we have good 
sport at the games founded by Domitius 
Afer. I love to lie in bed when the Circius 
(Mistral) howls and the snow flakes fly. ‘Then 
one feels snug and enjoys the contrast. So 
in the amphitheatre one realises the blessed- 
ness of life when one looks on at wretches 
in the hug of the bear, or being mumbled by 
lions, or played with by panthers.” 

Perhaps the only man whom the blast did 
not startle was Tarsius, the inebriated slave, 
who had been expelled the house of Bau- 
dillas, and who was engrossed only with his 
own wrongs, and who departed swearing 
that he excommunicated the Church, not 
the Church him. He muttered threats; he 
stood haranguing on his own virtues, his 
piety, his generosity of spirit; he recorded 
many acts of charity he had done. ‘“ And 
I—I to be turned out! ‘They are a scurvy 
lot. Not worthy of me. I will start a sect 
of my own, see if I do not.” 

Whilst reeling along, growling, boasting, 
confiding his wrongs to the walls on each 
side, he ran against Callipodius just as the 
words were in his mouth: “Iam a better 
Christian than all of them. I don’t affect 
sanctimoniousness in aspect, but I am 
sound, sound in my life—a plain straight- 
walking man.” 

‘“‘ Are you so?” asked Callipodius. “‘I‘hen 
I wish you would not festoon in such a 
manner as to lurch against me. You area 
Christian. Hard times are coming for such 
as you.” 

“ Aye, aye! I am a Christian. I don’t 
care who knows it. I’m not the man to 
lapse or buy a /ibellus,* though they have 
turned me out.” 

Callipodius caught the fellow by the 
shoulder and shook him. 

“Man,” said he. “Ah, a slave! I re. 
cognise you. You are of the family of 
Julius Largus Litomarus, the wool merchant. 
Come with me. The games are in a few 
days, and the director of the sports has been 
complaining that he wanted more prisoners 





* Certain Christians bought substitutes to sacrifice in 
their room and receive a ticket (/éde//us) certifying that 
they had sacrificed. The Church was a little perplexed 
how to deal with these timorous members, who were 
termed /idellatics, 
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to cast to the beasts. I have you in the 
nick of time. I heard you with these ears 
confess yourself to be a Christian, and the 
sole worthy one in the town. You are the 
man for us—plump and juicy, flushed with 
wine. By the heavenly twins, what a morsel 
you will make for the panthers! Come 
with me. If you resist I will summon the 
crowd, then perhaps they will elect to have 
you crucified. Come quietly, and it shall 
be panthers, not the cross. I will conduct 
you direct to the magistrate and denounce 
you.” 

“IT pray you! I beseech you! I was talk- 
ing nonsense. I was enacting a part for the 
theatre. I am no Christian; I was, but I 
have been turned out, excommunicated. My 
master and mistress believe, and just to please 
them and to escape stripes, and get a few 
favours such as are not granted to the others, 
I have — you understand.” The slave 
winked. 

Beside Callipodius was a lad bearing a 
torch. He held it up and the flare fell over 
the face of the now sobered Tarsius. 

“ Come with me, fellow,” said Callipodius, 
*“‘ Nothing will save you but perfect obedience 
and compliance with what I direct. Hark! 
was not that the howl of the beasts. Me- 
hercule! they snuff you already. My good 
friend Amilius Lentulus Varo, the lawyer 
will be your patron ; a strongman. But you 
must answer my questions. Do you know 
the Lady Quincta and her daughter? Quincta 
is the widow of Harpinius Leto.” 

“ Aye, aye! the wench was fished out of 
the pond to-day.” 

“ That is right. 
know their house ?” 
“Yes, but they are not at home now.” 

“ Where are they then ? ” 

“Will you denounce them?” asked the 
slave nervously. 

“On the contrary. 
I seek to save them.” 

‘© Oh! if that be all, I am your man. 
They are in the mansion of Baudillas, yonder 
—that is—but mum, I say! I must not 
speak. They kicked me out, but I am not 
ungenerous. Iwill denounce nobody. But 
if you want to save the ladies, I will help you 
with alacrity. They charged me with being 
drunk—not the ladies—the Bishop did that 
—more shame to him. I but rinsed out my 
mouth with the Ambrussian. Every drop 


Where are they, do you 


They are menaced. 
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clear as amber. 
you ? 

A rush of people up the street shouting, 
“« The will of the god! the will of the god! 
It is being proclaimed in the forum.” 

They swept round Callipodius and the 
slave, spinning them, as leaves are spun in a 
corner by an eddy of wind, then swept forward 
in the direction of the great square. 

“Come aside with me, fellow,” said Calli- 
podius darting after the slave who was 
endeavouring to slink away. ‘ What is your 
name? I know only your face marked by a 
scar.” 

‘“‘ Tarsius, at your service, sir 

“Good Tarsius, here is money, and I 
undertake to furnish you with a bottle of my 
best old Ambrussian for your private tipple, 
or to make merry therewith with your friends. 

3e assured, no harm is meant. The priests 

of Nemausus seek to recover possession of 
the lady Perpetua, and it is my aim to smuggle 
her away to a place of security. Do thou 
watch the door, and I will run and provide 
litters and porters. Do thou assure the 
ladies that the litters are sent to convey them 
in safety to where they will not be looked 
for; say thy master’s house. I will answer 
for the rest. Hast thou access to them?” 

“ Aye! I know the password. And though 
I have been expelled, yet in the confusion 
and alarm I may be suffered again to enter.” 

“Very excellent. Thou shalt have thy 
flask and an ample reward. Say that the 
litters are sent by thy master, Largus Lito- 
marus.” 

“ Right, sir! I will do thy bidding.” 

Then Callipodius hastened in the direction 
of the habitation of A©milius. 

Meanwhile the forum filled with peopie, 
crowding on one another, all quivering with 
excitement. Above were the stars. Here 
and there below, torches. Presently the 
chief magistrate arrived with his lictors, and 
a maniple of soldiers to keep order and make 
a passage through the mob between the 
Temple of Nemausus and the forum. 

Few women were present. Such as were, 
belonged to the lowest of the people. But 
there were boys and men, old and young, 
slaves, artisans, freedmen, and citizens. 

Among the ignorant and the native popu- 
lation the old Paganism had a strong hold, 
and their interests attached a certain number 
of all classes to it. But the popular Paganism 


Ah, sir! in your cellar have 
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was not a religion affecting the lives by the 
exercise of moral control. It was devoid of 
any ethic code. It consisted in a system of 
sacrifice to obtain a good journey, to ward 
off fevers, to recover bad debts, to banish 
blight and mildew. The superstitious lived 
in terror lest by some ill-considered act, by 
some neglect, they should incur the wrath of 
the jealous gods and bring catastrophe on 
themselves or their town. ‘They were easily 
excited by alarm, and were unreasonable in 
their selfish fervour. 

Ever in anticipation of some disaster, an 
earthquake, a murrain, fire or pestilence, they 
were ready to do whatever they were com- 
manded, so as to avert danger from them- 
selves. ‘The words of the Apostle to the 
Hebrews describing the Gentiles as being 
through fear of death all their lifetime subject 
to bondage, were very true. The ignorant 
and superstitious may be said to have existed 
on the verge of a panic, always in terror lest 
their gods should hurt them, and cringing to 
them in abject deprecation of evil. It was 
this fear for themselves and their substance 
that rendered them cruel. 

The procession came from the Temple. 
Torches were borne aloft, a long wavering 
line of lurid fire, and vessels were carried in 
which danced lambent flames that threw out 
odoriferous fumes. 

First came the priests ; they walked with 
their heads bowed and their arms folded 
across their breasts, and with fillets of wool 
around their heads. Then followed the 
priestesses shrouded in sable mantles over 
their white tunics. All moved in silence. 
A hush fell on the multitude. Nothing was 
heard in the stillness save the tramp of feet 
inrhythm. When the procession had reached 
the forum, the chief priestess ascended the 
rostrum, and the flambeaux bearers ranged 
themselves in a half-circle below. She was 
a tall, splendidly.formed woman, with profuse 
dark hair, an ivory complexion, flashing black 
eyes under heavy brows. 

Suddenly she raised her arms and extended 
them, letting the black pall drop from her 
shoulders, and reveal her in a woven silver 
robe, like a web of moonlight, and with white 
bare arms. In her right she bore an ivory 
silver-bound wand with mistletoe bound 
about it, every berry of translucent stone. 

Then amidst dead silence she cried: ‘The 
god hath spoken, he who founded this city, 
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from whom are sprung its ancient patrician 
families, who supplieth you with crystal water 
from his urn. The holy one demands that 
she who hath been taken from him be sur- 
rendered to him again, and that punishment 
be inflicted on the Christians who have dese- 


crated his statue. If this, his command, be 
not fulfilled, then will he withhold the waters, 
and deliver over the elect city to be a desola- 
tion, the haunt of the lizard and the owl and 
bat. To the lions with the Christians! 
Locutus est Divus Archegos !” 
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WE ARE FREED! 


As the sun upon the waters 
Of the south, 

The praises of the Lord are 
In my mouth. 

He hath turned captivity, 

He hath set His people free, 

He hath filled the land with streants 
After drouth. 


As the parched vales grow gracious 
With the rain, 

My heart is filled with gladness 
Once again. 

From the rivers to the sea 

He hath set His people free, 

And the driver's lash is lifted 
All in vain. 


As the sower goes forth weeping 
With the seed, 
We toiled and wept and pleaded 
In our need. 
But with song across the plain, 
We are bringing home the graiit; 
He hath led us back to Zion— 
We are freed! 
EmiLty H. Taytor. 








DAYS TO BE REMEMBERED 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. JAMES JEFFREY, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY 
THE BIRTHDAY 
Read Matt. xiv. 1-12 


Hymn: ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild” 


LL the chief roads in our country 
have milestones to mark the dis- 
tance between one place and 
another, and in our walks we can 

always tell how far we have travelled and 
how far we have yet to go, and when the 
last milestone has been passed our journey 
is near an end. Our life is measured by 
days and nights, by weeks and months and 
years. 
‘‘ Three score and ten years do sum up 
The days and years we see.”’ 


Day and night are caused by the earth 
on which we live turning completely round 
in twenty-four hours: when one portion of it 
gets the sun, it is day ; when it is hidden 
from the sun it is night. This division of 
the day makes a pleasant change in our 
lives; for we should soon tire of endless 
sunshine or unbroken night. Dr. Nansen 
tells us that he felt more tired of the long 
day in the Polar Sea, where the sun never 
sets for months, than of the long winter night. 
You rise in the morning and go to your 
lessons or to work, and you lie down at 
night tired and sleepy, to waken again quite 
fresh and ready for another day’s work. 
Our days are not all alike, there are work 
days, and days of rest, days to be re- 
membered, and days to be forgotten ; a first 
day, and a last day in all our lives, a day 
when we began to live and a day when we 
shall cease to live. One of these days to be 
remembered is our birthday. We like to go 
back to the beginnings of things. The first 
book in the Bible is called Genesis, the 
book of beginnings, because it tells of the 
beginning of our world and of life. It tells 
us, too, of the first baby born into the world. 
You cannot remember the day your life 
began, but every year since, wheu your birth- 
day came round, you were reminded of it. 


Your friends wished you many happy returns 
of the day, and perhaps you received some 
little gifts. Do not forget your birthdays, 
my young friends, remember you are growing 
older and wiser, and coming always nearer 
the end of life, and your birthday gives you 
the chance of making a new start in life, and 
being better in the year to come than you 
have been in the past. 

Some birthdays are more memorable than 
others. Only two birthdays are mentioned 
in the Bible as being kept, one in the Old 
Testament and one in the New. ‘The one 
was the birthday of Pharaoh, who made a 
great feast to his princes, and pardoned one 
or two prisoners. The other was that of 
Herod, who also made a great feast for his 
nobles, at which he was so pleased with the 
dancing of his step-daughter, that he pro- 
mised to give her whatever she asked. And 
you remember the birthday gift she asked 
and received—the head of John the Baptist. 
We keep the Queen’s birthday. It is made 
a general holiday ; rewards and titles are given 
to those the Queen wishes to honour. This 
year our dear Queen’s birthday is to be an 
occasion of special rejoicing, because on 
May 24 she will be seventy-eight years old, 
and will have reigned longer than any other 
monarch of these islands. 

Is it not strange that nothing is said in 
the Bible about keeping the birthday of Jesus 
Christ? The New Testament does not even 
tell us when He was born, It tells us a 
great deal about His birth; how glad the 
angels and the shepherds and the Wise Men 
were, but it never mentions it again. We 
keep the 25th of December, because the 
Church has observed that day for many 
hundred years; but the day is not of much 
importance, if we remember why Jesus was 
born into the world, if we remember that He 
came to save us from our sins, and to be our 
example to keep before us the life we ought 
to live. 

More important even than our birthday is 
the day when we were born again, for Jesus 


said, “ Except a man be born again he cannot. 
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see the kingdom of God.” Some cannot tell 
when that took place; but some can tell 
the very day, and hour, and place when they 
gave their hearts to Jesus. I am sure Saul 
of Tarsus would never forget the day Jesus 
met him, and called him to Himself, nor would 
the Jailer of Philippi ever forget the night 
when Paul and Silas told him how he could 
be saved. It will be the happiest day in 
your lives when you give your hearts to 
Jesus. It will make every day brighter ; the 
angels in heaven will rejoice over you. You 
become then the children of the King, and 
can look forward to heaven as your home. 


SECOND SUNDAY 
THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH 


Read Ecclesiastes xii. 
Hymn: ‘Childhood's years are passing o'er us” 


WE divide the day into morning, noon, and 
night. We divide the year by the seasons. We 
divide our life into youth, middle age, and old 
age. There are the days of our youth, when 
we do little more than grow ; then comes our 
noon, and we become men and women with 
our work to do; and then, almost ere we 
know it, winter is upon us, our hair begins 
to silver, our steps to be feeble, and our sun 
is near its setting. 

The most important of these seasons in 
life, is what is called here the days of youth 
or life’s bright morning. The whole life may 
depend on these days. The baby boy or 
girl may become a power in the world, 
and I am not surprised when told that one 
of the Reformers always took his hat off 
when he entered a schoolroom, for he said 
he knew not what the boys might turn out 
to be. 

Days of youth are meant to be happy 
days. As arule young life is happy. What 
looks happier than a kitten at play or a lamb 
gambolling in the fields, and when the pro- 
phet wished to give us an idea of the happi- 
ness of the future, he said: “ The streets of 
the city shall be full of boys and girls playing 
in the streets thereof.” ‘To me one of the 
happiest sights is that of the boys or girls of 
a large school at play. They are so full of 
life and spirit; they have no cares to 
wrinkle their brows; they do not think 
about to-morrow. They are, as we say, 
happy as the day is long, and if they some- 
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times have their own sorrows, these are soon 
forgotten in the happiness of the present. 
If you ask me, How are we to be happy ? 
I answer you in the words of this chapter, 
«“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” 

These happy days will live in your memory. 
Often when you are fighting the battle of 
life, will you think of the happy home 
where your boyhood or girlhood was spent, 
and it will seem to you that the sun never 
shines so brightly, and that the days are not 
so long as they were in the days of your 
youth. A great writer has said: “ We could 
never have loved the earth so well, if we had 
had no childhood in it. Our delight in the 
sunshine, in the deep-bladed grass to-day, 
might be no more than the faint perception 
of faded souls if it were not for the sunshine 
and the grass in the far off years.” 

The days of youth are moulding days. 
When the clay is soft the potter can mould it 
into any shape he wishes, but when it hardens, 
he can do nothing with it. Boys and girls 
are not like plants. When you plant a seed 
in the ground you know exactly what it will 
grow into, but you cannot tell what any boy 
or girl is going to be, only they may be 
trained to be good and useful men and 
women. Boys and girls can learn to swim, 
and skate, and cycle, more easily than grown- 
up persons. You wonder how acrobats can 
do such feats with their bodies, and you 
discover that they were taught to do them 
when young. It is the same with your 
memories. You learn much more quickly 
when you are young than when you are 
grown up. I remember once trying to teach 
an old man and woman to read, but they 
could not learn the alphabet, and many of 
you cannot remember when you learned it. 
Learn young, learn fair. Make the most of 
your schooldays. Store your minds with 
the word of God in the days of your youth. 
A minister once said to me when I wasa 
boy : “ Learn by heart as much of your Bible 
as you can, for though you may come to know 
more of it afterwards, you will not remember 
it so well.” If you ask your fathers and 
mothers they will tell you they can remember 
what they learned in their youth better than 
what they learned only yesterday. Re- 
member your Creator in the days of your 
youth, and He will not forget you if you are 
spared to grow old, 








THIRD SUNDAY 
THE DAY OF CHOICE 


t Kings iii. 1-15. 


Hymn: ‘Come to the Saviour, make no delay ”’ 


SoLomon had just been crowned king. He 
was a young man, and he felt how difficult 
it was to follow such a great king as his 
father David. One night God came to him 
in a dream, and said: “ Ask what I shall 
give thee.” The thought of all he might 
choose was enough to turn his head. How 
pleased God must have been when the 
young king asked for a wise and understand- 
ing heart, instead of riches or long life. The 
same choice is put before every boy or girl, 
though not in the same words. Every one 
of us chooses whom we are going to serve. 
What is the choice we are asked to make? 
It is more important even than choosing 
what you are going to be and do with your- 
selves in life. It is choosing what you are 
going to be for eternity as well as time. You 
are asked to chaose the master of your life. 
** Choose,” Joshua said to his people, “whom 
you will serve.” You have only two to 
choose between, God and Satan. You can- 
not serve both, for the one is the enemy of 
the gther, only they both promise to make 
you happy. ‘The Greeks tell a story of their 
favourite hero, Heracles. When a mere lad 
he came to a place where two roads parted ; 
two beautiful girls met him and invited him 
to follow them. The one promised him 
freedom from care and trouble, and a life of 
pleasure if he would follow her, the other 
offered him honour and fame among the 
gods if he would follow her and brave 
the toils and hardships of life. And the 
lad chose the latter, whose name was 
Virtue. So Jesus comes to you and says, 
Come to me, love me, trust and obey me, 
and I will make you happy now, and when 
you come to die. And Satan comes and says, 
Obey me, do my will, please yourself and I 
will give you everything to make you happy 
now ; as for the future, do not think about 
it, you will have plenty of time to do that, 
be happy now and enjoy yourself when you 
can. ‘That is the choice you are called to 
make, and are all making when you are 
young, though perhaps you do not know it. 
What then are you choosing? ‘There isa 
story told of a youth to whom it is said the 
gods made the offer God made to Solomon, 
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and he asked that he might never die, but 
when all his friends were dead, and he was 
getting old and frail, he at last prayed to be 
allowed to die. Another, who got the same 
choice, asked that all he touched might be- 
come gold, and for atime he was very happy, 
till his food and his child were turned into 
gold, and then he asked that the gift might be 
taken from him. It is not gold or pleasure or 
your own will that will make you happy, but 
the love and service of Jesus Christ, and it 
lies with you to say if you will choose 
Him. 

It is a personal choice you are called to 
make. It is not always easy to choose, 
especially when you have a great many things 
to choose from, all of which you wouid like. 
If you were taken to a shop and told to 
choose any one you pleased of a hundred 
watches, you would not know what to do, 
and very likely in the end would be glad 
to ask some one to choose for you. You 
remember how unwilling David was to make 


his choice ; I do not know if any one had ever, 


to make a choice like it. ‘Three years of 
famine, or three months’ war, or three days’ 
pestilence, and he chose what seemed the 
least of these evils. Well, each of you boys 
and girls must make this choice for yourself. 
I daresay your fathers and mothers would 
gladly choose for you in this matter; but 
they cannot. ‘They may help you by their 
wise advice what to choose, but you do not 
always follow their advice and you choose 
what pleases you most at the time. Yes, 
just as truly as you must each choose what 
you are going to be, must you choose what 
you are going to be to God. 

And you must choose now. You do not 
know if you may have another chance ; you 
may miss the tide in your life that would 
have changed it for the better. If Solomon 
had not chosen that night, he might never 
have had another choice. IfCzesar had not 
made up his mind to cross the Rubicon, he 
would not have been the master of the world, 
and so might not have lost his life as he did. 
Choose Jesus now as your Saviour and your 
Master, and you will never regret your choice. 
Choose this world and it will disappoint you. 
Remember the words the poet puts into the 
mouth of Cardinal Wolsey : 


“Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies,” 
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FOURTH SUNDAY 
THE DAY OF TEMPTATION 
Read Genesis iii. 1-13 
Hymn: “ Yield not to temptation ”’ 


ALL coins are tested before they are put into 
circulation ; they are tested by sound and by 
weight. In the weighing-room of the mint 
the new sovereigns are passed into very fine 
balances and separated into light, medium, 
and heavy weight. The medium alone 
pass into circulation. In the same way, 
if you wish to get into the government 
service you must be tested. You will have 
to pass an examination, as Daniel and his 
three young friends had to do in Babylon. 
God tests us before He employs us in His 
service. He does so sometimes by allow- 
ing us to be tempted. Even Jesus, you 
remember, had His day of temptation 
before he began His mission. ‘This day 
of temptation comes to every one of us, 
as does the day of choice, and the one 
is sometimes the same as the other. For 
the word temptation just means a trial or 
atest. Work is seldom taken off the hands 
of a workman till it has been tested. You 
will see in the papers accounts of the 
trial or testing trips of the huge vessels of 
war being built for our country; the en- 
gines are tested, the guns are tested, the 
steering apparatus is tested, and if they do 
not bear a greater strain than they will 
ever be exposed to, they will not be passed. 
So God wants to know how we are going to 
turn out. We have all a weak point about 
us, and he allows us to be tempted in that. 
One is proud, another selfish, another cross 
and peevish, and each one is tempted where 
he is most likely to fail. God allows you 
to be tempted to show you your weakness 
and to lead you to correct it, for He wants 
those only who are strong and proved in His 
service. God tried Moses in his temper and 
he failed, but he was careful not to fail again. 
God tried Abraham in his obedience, and he 
did what God asked him. So that you must 
not be surprised when the day of temptation 
comes to you. In olden times when a man 
took the oath of knighthood he was required 
to pass the night alone in a chapel exposed 
to all kinds of temptation, and only he who 
came successfully through was counted 
worthy of the honour. God says: “ Blessed 


is the man that endureth temptation, for 
when he is tried he shall receive the crown 
of life.” 

The day of trial will not be more than we 
can bear. Some can bear very much more 
pain than others. A North-American Indian 
might not wince under pain that would make 
us faint. Ifachain is exposed to a very severe 
strain it is apt to break. Now God never 
allows us to be tried above what we can 
bear. In days when prisoners were tortured, 
the pain was made so great that, unable to 
bear it any longer, the prisoner confessed 
his guilt. It is not so with us—we are never 
compelled to give way to temptation. It 
was a great temptation to Jesus to make 
bread out of stones, for He was very hungry, 
but He was able to wait, and God fed Him. 
Some boys and girls at school have to meet 
greater temptations than others, but if you 
ask God He will give you strength to bear 
your trial as He gave to the apostle Paul. 
For however strong your temptation is, 
God can enable you to resist it. It is a 
common idea among savage tribes that 
when a man kills his enemy, the spirit 
of the dead warrior enters into him and 
makes him stronger; and every temptation 
you resist helps to strengthen you for resisting 
the next. 

Do not yield in the day of temptation, 
you cannot help being tempted, but you do 
not require to give way to it. “’Tis one 
thing to be tempted, another thing to fall.” 
Joseph could not prevent himself being 
tempted, but he could say as we can all say: 
“How can I do this wickedness and sin 
against God?” If you say “No” to the first 
temptation to tell a lie, or to disobey your 
parents, or to do some selfish act, you will 
do it more easily the second time. A 
gentleman who rose to an honoured position 
in London traced his rise, partly to resisting 
a temptation placed in his way by a young 
companion shortly after he had come to the 
city. Boys and girls be brave. I know you 
don’t like to be beaten; well, fight your 
temptations with a stout heart. Remember 
Jesus is watching you. Jesus is ready to 
help you if you ask Him, and He has 
Himself taught you a prayer for the day 
of temptation. 


** Lead us not into temptation, 
But deliver us from evil," 
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FIFTH SUNDAY 
THE DAY OF GLAD TIDINGS 
Read 2 Kings vii. 
Hymn: ‘I love to hear the story "’ 


You have all heard of the terrible famine in 
India, and perhaps some of you have seen 
the pictures in the illustrated papers of the 
poor people suffering from that calamity. 
If so, I hope you have been helping to send 
food to them. In this and the previous 
chapter we are told of a severe famine in the 
city of Samaria, not caused by the want of 
rain, but caused by the Syrian army prevent- 
ing food finding its way into the city. 
So terrible was the suffering, that we are 
told of a mother actually eating her own 
child. In that city were four men suffering 
from leprosy as well as famine, and they 
thought if they must die, it was as easy to 
die by the sword of the enemy as by famine, 
and they made up their minds to go to the 
Syrian camp, if perchance they might get a 
morsel of bread, or perish in so doing. To 
their surprise they found the camp deserted, 
and when they had satisfied their own hunger 
with the food the Syrians had left, they began 
to think of their starving friends in the city, 
and said to each other: “This day is a day 
of glad tidings ; come, then, that we may go 
and tell the king’s household.” 

It is pleasant to hear good tidings. If 
you were watching anxiously by the sick bed 
of your father or mother, would you not be 
very happy to hear the doctor tell you that all 
danger was past, and that the dear one would 
soon be well? Do you not think that 
the friends of Dr. Nansen were delighted 
when they heard that he had arrived safely 
home after they had lost sight of him for so 
long? We rejoice to hear of our own success, 
or the success of our friends at school or 
college, or in the service of the state. Better 
even than that are the glad tidings of the 
gospel. In Potiphar’s prison were two men 
who had lost the royal favour, and in that 
country the loss of favour was often followed 
by the loss of life. How pleasant it must 
have been for one of them to hear from 
Joseph that in three days he was to be 
pardoned and restored to his old office. 
If one of you were to do wrong, and to 


grieve your mother’s heart, nothing would 
make you happier than to hear that she had 
completely forgiven you. Well, I wish to 
remind you that we have all grieved a dearer 
and kinder friend even than our mother, by 
our sin, and that our sin deserves nothing less 
than death. Is it not delightful, then, when 
we have felt sorry for treating Jesus so, to be 
told how freely and kindly he has forgiven us? 
I am sure that no man ever had better news 
in his life than the poor dying thief when 
Jesus said to him: ‘*To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise ;” and if ever you have 
been really sorry for your sins, you will be 
glad at heart when Jesus says to you: “ Thy 
sins be forgiven thee.” 

It is pleasant to tell good tidings. Some 
years ago an American newspaper sent 
a correspondent into the very heart of Africa 
to send back any news he could discover of 
the great traveller, Dr. Livingstone, and you 
may suppose how delighted Mr. Stanley was 
to come upon the traveller and send back 
word that he had found him. From manya 
field of battle has an officer galloped in hot 
haste to be the first to announce a great 
victory to his country. Dr. Nansen tells us 
how eager the postmaster of a little place 
was to put into his hand the telegram an- 
nouncing the safe arrival of the Fram, the 
ship he had left in the ice more than a 
year before. Those who really love Jesus 
like to tell others of the Saviour they have 
found. When Andrew returned from spend- 
ing a night with Jesus, he rushed off to tell 
his brother Simon the good news, “ We 
have found the Christ ;” and the woman of 
Samaria was so delighted with her talk with 
Jesus, that she left her waterpot and hurried 
off to the city with the news: ‘“ Come, see 
a man that hath told me all that ever I did ; is 
not this the Christ ?”” My young friends who 
have heard the sweet story of Jesus and His 
love, do you know anything of the joy of tell- 
ing others about Him? There are thou- 
sands of boys and girls who have never heard 
of Jesus. If you cannot tell them the story, 
you may help to send those who can do so, 
Only don’t keep the glad tidings to yourselves. 
“ This day is a day of good tidings, and we 
hold our peace; come, then, let us go and 
tell the king’s household.” 
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N astreet-car quite recently a little woman of 
about thirty gave the other passengers some- 
thing to talk about and criticise for many a long 

day. She appeared to be highly sensitive, and, judg- 
ing from her excitement, one would say her nerves 
were overstrung, and she evidently wanted the 
relief of talking to some one. Atiny baby wrapped 
in a grey shawl was nestling in her arms. Presently 
it cooed softly, and the little woman bent down 
and kissed it affectionately. She could not restrain 
her delight any more, and, turning to her neigh- 
bour, said, “‘ Look! I found it; it’s a little boy— 
not over two weeks old. It was covered over with 
newspapers and no one had seen it, though two 
hundred people must have passed it by during the 
morning. Poor little thing, it was numbed with 
the cold." The baby was now the centre of 
attraction. Those who had but the smallest grain 
of sympathy had a big share of curiosity and they 
wanted to see the castaway, poor little fellow so 
unconscious, but so cosily warm nestling against 
this woman’s breast as Christ had done against 
His mother’s centuries ago. 

“What did you do with it?” exclaimed one. 

*‘ Picked it up and warmed it, fed it and dressed 
it at a friend’s and now I’m taking it home. And 
I won’t send it to any institution ; I’m going to 
keep it.” 

There were mothers there who knew what 
exacting little mortals tiny babes are, how they 
want washing and dressing and feeding and rocking 
to sleep ; and as a judicious way of finding out if the 
baby’s protector had any practical experience of 
these things one of them asked, ‘Have you no 
children of your own ?”’ 

““O yes, two—eldest seven—and I am going to 
have this one and make three.” 

‘* But what will your husband say ?"’ 

“Say? He'll be delighted. Why, if he only 
knew I was bringing the dear thing home he’d be 
here helping me to carry it.” And she added, 
speaking with an unshakable conviction, ‘I think 
if God let me find the baby He will help me to care 
for it.” 


Ou for such loving hearts, such noble impulses, 
such tender sympathy! There was not another 
woman in the car who would even have thought of 
undertaking such a charge. Yet they were all 
better dressed, and, as far as could be seen, were 
richer than the woman with the baby, whose 
chief endowment seemed to be her faith ina 
great unerring Father and who took the child to 
care for it and bring it up simply because it was 
sent to her. And her reward—alittle harder work, 
a little more anxiety, but a lot more love, the 
inward joy of duty done, and at the end of all 
things the gresting awaiting her, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 


have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

A Sunpay school superintendent at the close of an 
address on the Creation, which he was sure he had 
kept within the comprehension of the least intelli- 
gent of the scholars, smilingly invited questions. 
A tiny boy, with a white, eager face and large brow 
at once held up his hand. “ Please, sir, why was 
Adam never a baby?” The superintendent coughed 
in some doubt as to what answer to give, but a 
little girl of nine, the eldest of several brothers and 
sisters, came promptly to his aid. ‘ Please sir,” 
she said, smartly, ‘‘there was nobody to nuss 
him!” 





It has been said that Biblical scholarship never 
made a more beautiful or happier conjecture than 
the suggestion that the narrative of the birth and 
infancy of Christ was taken down by St. Luke 
direct from Mary’s lips. Certain it is that the 
marvellous story is unfolded with touches which 
worthily suggest a mother’s loving thoughts and 
such statements as ‘‘ Mary” or ‘‘ His mother kept 
all these sayings in her heart,"’ are most likely to 
have come directly or indirectly from Mary her- 
self. One wonders how she endeavoured to 
influence her Son’s life and sympathies with all 
her pride, all her anxiety, all the hope of His 
greatness, and all the expectant glory of His 
kingship. But as He grew up and began to fulfil 
His mission the mother saw but little of Him. 
True, she must always have been with Him in 
thought, as mothers always will be with the 
absent, but the most beautiful and touching 
incident in the relationship of Mary and Jesus is 
found in the simple sentence, “ And there stood 
beside the cross of Jesus His mother.” No longer 
in the background now the multitude has done 
with Him, and the crucial hour is nigh, but stand- 
ing there anxious to ward off the wrath of His 
enemies. 





Anp as she beheld Him, “ what a pitiless storm 
beat about that poor lone woman! What thoughts 
crowded in upon her poor tired brain! But yester- 
day He lay achild upon her bosom and now He 
is dying, dying before her eyes, yet beyond her 
reach, dying like a vile and guilty criminal. .... 
Praise had turned to scorn and love to hatred; 
cunning—black, treacherous, horrible—had plotted 
and triumphed and the end of all that promised 
brightness, of the angels’ word and of her own 
high hopes were here—in dark cruel death, death 
upon across... .. Yet was He not hers?.... 
Had she not called Him ‘son’? Had He not 
called her ‘mother’? Yes, let come what might 
come He was hers, she must be near Him to the 
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last—'There stood by the cross of Jesus His 
mother.’”?* It is only while there are mothers of 
Mary’s type—constant, patient, hopeful, believing 
long-suffering and faithful—that there can be sons 
in the likeness of Christ. The responsibility rests 
with the mothers of the world, ‘*God could not be 
everywhere; so He made mothers.” 


A CHILD was greatly perturbed by the discovery 
that her brothers had set traps to catch birds. She 
dropped a hint that she had taken steps to circum- 
vent them. Questioned as to what she had done, 
she replied: 

“T prayed that the traps might not catch the 
birds.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I then prayed that God 

would prevent the birds getting into the traps;”" 
and, as if to illustrate the doctrine of faith and 
works, she added, ‘‘I went and kicked the traps all 
to pieces.” 
A STRIKING little scene took place recently in the 
Superior Court of the United States. The Chief 
Justice was presiding and some of the highest legal 
minds were present. A little girl was put forward 
to give evidence but the opposing counsel objected 
on the ground that she was not of an age to under- 
stand the nature of anoath, The dialogue betwcen 
counsel and child ran : 

“Do you understand the nature of an oath?” 

“ ‘Yes, sir.” 

“ What is it?” 

“It is a swear.” 

“What do you mean when you say it is a 
swear ?”’ 

“It is that I must tell the truth.” 

“If you don’t tell the truth, what then?” 

“That would be a sin.” 

“ What is a sin?” 

“A bad mark from God.” 

Needless to say the evidence was at once ad- 
mitted and no doubt the judge gave great weight to 
the testimony of the child whose simple definition 
of sin caused no small sensation in the court. 


A PRISONER Charged with being drunk set up the 
novel excuse that he was merely obeying the teach- 
ing of the Bible, and when the magistrate dissented 
he called for a Bible and turned to Proverbs xxxi. 
6 and 7 and read to the court, ‘‘ Give strong drink 
unto him that is ready to perish and wine unto 
those that be of heavy heart. Let him drink and 
forget his poverty and remember his misery no 
more.” The magistrate was completely taken 
aback and uttered the one word “ Discharged.” 
He could, had he but thought a minute or two, 
have turned back to an earlier chapter of Proverbs 


(xx. 1), and have quoted to the accused, “Wine isa 
* “The Table-talk of Jesus.” By the Rev, George Jackson, 
M.A. 
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mocker, strong drink is raging and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise.” 


THE collection plate is often enriched by a mistake 
of the donor. Half-sovereigns sometimes slip in 
for sixpences and sovereigns for shillings. A lady 
once sought to recover in the County Court the 
return of a sovereign which she had, she said, 
given in a moment of aberration, but the judge 
ruled that what is given to the collection in church 
is irrecoverable. The decision recalls to mind a 
former case when a man, who put a florin into a 
collection bag by mistake for a penny, afterwards 
demanded it back. The churchwardens refused. 
“Ah, well!” said the disappointed applicant, “I 
suppose I shall get credit for the two shillings in 
heaven.” “I don’t think you will,” replied the 
other ; ‘‘ for as you only intended to give a penny, 
you will only get credit for that coin!” 


In ancient times personal property bore the owner’s 
trademark. All flocks and herds fed together upon 
the common. That each might know his own, the 
herdsmen slit the ears of the sheep, or branded his 
oxen with the hot iron. Afterward, as wealth 
increased, men extended the marks of ownership. 
The Emperor stamped his image into the silver 
coin. The Prince wrought his initial into the 
palace porch. The peasant moulded his name into 
the bricks of his cottage. One form of property 
Athens had 80,000 free citizens, and 
400,000 bondmen. As these slaves were liable to 
run away, their owners branded them. Sometimes 
a circle was burned into the palm, or a cross upon 
the forehead; and often the owner's name was 
tattooed upon the slave’s shoulder. One of the 
gifts of antiquity to our modern life is the use of 
the trademarks. To-day, manufacturers stamp 
their initials upon the glass ; they mould the trade- 
mark into steel, or weave it in tapestries. 


was slaves. 


As St. Paul lay in his dungeon he was reminded 
of this. His chains bore the Emperor’s initials. 
The slaves were branded. The bricks of his 
dungeon bore the tyrant’s name and as he looked 
round he knew that though a freeman he too 
belonged to One whose image was deeply stamped 
upon his heart, and feeling and knowing these 
things, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Let not hunger nor cold, 
let not the scourge, nor the tyrant’s threat trouble 
me, for I bear about in my body the marks of the 
And like St. Psul we bear in our 
For those who 


Lord Jesus.” 
body the index to our character. 
can read cleverly enough each man’s face is his 
book of deeds. Acts of love and hate, courage or 
cowardice, vice or virtue, sin or righteousness are 
written there. The world has nothing more 
beautiful to show than a face hallowed by a close 
life with God, nothing more repulsive than a face 
domineered by the demoralising power of Satan, 
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THE 


HE situation in the East has undergone no 
ti material change during the last four weeks. 
The outlook is no clearer. Whatever know- 
ledge our Government have they jealously keep to 
themselves. They are not gaining either in credit 
or in strength, and the Concert of Europe is rapidly 
becoming ridiculous. Its only effect so far has 
been to make it impossible to do the right thing 
at the right time; and when we are not acting 
wrongly, we act too late. The Turkish troops 
whose release we had secured were not disarmed 
until they had again attacked the men who had 
spared their lives. The Turkish officials were in 
the first instance allowed to declare the island 
autonomous, when that concession was made; and 
now, after all that has occurred since then, it is 
proposed that the European Consuls should go up 
and down among the people, to explain that in 
future they will be free from the tyranny of their 
former masters. That should have been done at 
first ; it is simply futile now, when the ships of 
Europe have endeavoured to starve the island into 
surrender, and when the guns of Europe have 
driven back the Cretans whenever they seemed 
likely to storm the Turkish strongholds, We have 
long since lost all claim to be trusted by the 
Cretans; and they know it. There is one other 
matter that calls for plain speaking. We are proud 
of our fleet and of the men who command it ; but 
our admirals are not statesmen, and too often 
matters are left for their decision that lie altogether 
outside of their true province. It is an evil pre- 
cedent, and we may have to pay dearly for its out- 
come. 


TuE Senate of the United States have not actually 
rejected the proposed Treaty of Arbitration, but 
have adopted an amendment which puts an end to 
the scheme, at any rate for the present, The pro- 
vision that no matter shall be referred to arbitra- 
tion unless the proposal shall have been submitted 
to the Senate and approved by a two-thirds 
majority, is of course fatal to any such arrange- 
ment. What we need is a tribunal competent to 
deal with those ordinary disputes which, if neg- 
lected and left unsettled, disturb the peace of 
nations as deeply as any grave quarrel. But ifin 
every instance judicial arbitration is to be preceded 
by a political debate, the cause of peace would lose 
rather than gain: so often it is the wild words 
that do the mischief. Time may bring wisdom, 
and we can afford to wait. Meanwhile, if we are 
careful to avoid needless offence and provocation, 
we can count upon the sympathy of the Eastern 
States, whose moral influence in the American 
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commonwealth is stronger than their political 
power. 

In restoring the log of the Mayflower to the State 
of Massachusetts, at their earnest request, the 
Bishop of London—who in this matter represents 
the nation—has shown that we have a due regard 
for international courtesy. That the record of the 
Pilgrim Fathers’ journey across the Atlantic should 
have made its way back from New England, and 
should have found a resting-place in the episcopal 
library at Fulham, is indeed one of the curiosities 
of literature. But London is not its true home. 
It is one of the sacred relics of American history, 
and it would have been churlish to withhold it 
from its rightful owners. We are glad that it has 
been given up with good grace, and that for once 
the processes of law have involved no delay. 


ANYTHING that tends to lessen betting, or to stamp 
it with disfavour, is a gain; but the recent decision 
of the Judges against the bookmakers and the 
betting-ring is not going to give us the Millennium 
at one stroke. The men whose craft is in danger 
will find some way of evading the law; they are 
clever enough for that, and, though they will be 
worsted in the end, they will make a good fight. 
But the most pernicious and perilous betting is 
that which is carried on by the agent, at an office, 
far away from the racecourse, entrapping people 
who have never seen a race and who hardly know 
a horse’s head from his tail. These men flood our 
schools and colleges with their circulars ; they send 
them broadcast to foolish men and ignorant women. 
It is a great temptation—especially to those who 
have to pinch and screw with a narrow income: it 
seems so simple and so easy to make a pound or 
two in this way, that the unwary are readily be- 
guiled ; they may win once, but they are bound to 
lose in the long run, Some day, perhaps, we may 
have wisdom and courage enough to deal with this 
pest ; but at present it will be as much as we can 
do to enforce the law as now laid down. Some 
people, we see, have the effrontery to suggest that 
‘‘a short Act '’ should be passed to make betting 
legal: they will have some difficulty in finding a 
representative in Parliament to make such a pro- 
posal, 

THINGS seem going from bad to worse in Mada- 
gascar, The Prime Minister was banished some 
time ago; now the Queen herself has been deposed 
and exiled. And still there is confusion ; and peace 
and order are slow in returning, The strife of 
religions is becoming serious, At the outset, the 
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French authorities proclaimed complete freedom 
in matters of faith. They have constantly asserted 
their desire to hold the balance evenly between the 
rival creeds, but now they are being dragged on by 
the Roman Catholic priests—Jesuits, it is said, for 
the most part—into a crusade against Protestant- 
ism. The schools are being handed over to 
Romanist teachers. Churches that have escaped 
destruction by the rebels are taken away from 
those who built them. A new hospital, founded 
by a medical mission, with its grounds and build- 
ings, has been practically confiscated. For this 
injustice redress may be obtained, but in most 
cases there is no available remedy, The native 
officials are urged to abandon their faith; and if 
they stand out, they are made to suffer. Pressure 
is brought to bear almost universally; and from 
pressure to persecution is but a short step. The 
French Government are not likely to take any 
effective action; for they are always ready to com- 
pensate by intolerance abroad for infidelity at 
home: they cannot afford to quarrel with the 
religious orders. But the French Protestants ought 
to make their voices heard, remembering that such 
injustice will make the Malagasy not merely in- 
different, but hostile to Christianity, 


Lorp Prunxet, the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
was a good rather than a great man; but he had 
some at least of the qualities that are essential to 
greatness. His work for the most part was one of 
peace. He desired above all things to promote 
unity of heart and of ajm in the Irish Church after 
its connection with the Established Church of 
England had been severed, and he laid little stress 
on differences of theological opinion or of ritual, 
though his own convictions were strong and deep. 
But in his championship of the Reformers in Spain 
and Portugal, and in his defence of Cabrera, whom 
he helped to consecrate as a Protestant Bishop, he 
faced a storm of furious criticism without flinching, 
and without giving place even for a moment to his 
foes. That controversy revealed what manner of 
man he was, and his letters, though courteous, 
made it evident that his habitual gentleness was 
not due to any want of strength, 


THOUGH it is now some time since Canon Wigram 
resigned his post as Honorary Secretary to the 
Church Missionary Society, his death recalls first 
and foremost the long and assiduous service that 
he rendered to the greatest of our missionary 
organisations. He gave up everything for it; he 
gave his strength, his time, his money; he gave 
himself, and he gave his children—the hardest and 
most precious gift of all. He was a great adminis- 
trator, and there can be no doubt that the pros- 
perity and the influence of the Church Missionary 
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Society during recent years was due in large 
measure to his wise devotion. 


WESLEYAN Methodism also has lost one of its 
statesmen in the Rev, J, E. Clapham. He in- 
vented the phrase, “the Forward Movement,” 
which has taken its place in the speech of our 
time. He left his mark in many circuits, but it 
was not till he became Secretary of the Home 
Mission that his remarkable powers were seen in 
their fulness, Office, which makes some men 
officials, left him a man. 


Poruvarity is not the first thing that a Church 
and its leaders should aim at; but it is not right— 
without absolute and inevitable reason—to fly in 
the face of a nation and to wound the feeling of a 
community as the Bishop of Aberdeen has done. 
Dean Lefroy, of Norwich, was lecturing at Aber- 
deen and was asked to preach in the university 
chapel. He consented to do so; but upon the 
urgent appeal of the Bishop to reconsider his 
decision, he withdrew from the engagement. The 
Bishop maintains that the two Churches of England 
and Scotland are not in communion, and that the 
episcopal clergy therefore are not free to officiate 
in Presbyterian places of worship. This was not 
Archbishop Tait’s opinion: it was not Bishop 
Wilberforce’s, who, High Churchman as he was, 
made light of these distinctions. And whatever 
might be the case elsewhere, a university chapel 
stands in an altogether exceptional position, Even 
in England, college chapels are not subject to 
episcopal jurisdiction. And at Aberdeen, and at 
other Scotch universities, the university pulpit has 
for long been open to men of all Christian 
Churches. The Dean might have preached there, 
without in any degree associating himself with 
Presbyterianism. Had it been the case of a 
Presbyterian intruding on an episcopalian congre- 
gation, the Bishop’s protest would have been more 
reasonable, 


Ir has not been uncommon for wealthy people 
strongly imbued with the principles of some 
religious school of thought in the Church of 
England, to leave part of their fortune upon trust 
for the purchase of advowsons, to which clergymen 
holding their particular opinions should alone be 
presented. Hitherto, such trusts have been re- 
garded as charitable trusts, and their validity has 
not been questioned. But a recent decision has 
cancelled a will drawn with this intent, and the 
Judge declared that in his view it could not be a 
charity to prevent parishioners from ever having 
any clergyman except of one type. The Evan- 
gelicals are the largest holders of such patronage, 
and if this decision is upheld their position in some 
of our great towns will be seriously weakened. 








